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Question Box 
Marshall M. Day 
NAVY BAPTISM 


a When his cruiser was in port recently, Chaplain George L. Evans 
baptized Leta Ann Bachhuber, daughter of one of the ship’s 
<a officers, at St. Peter’s Chapel, Mare Island, Calif. Commander 
ane 3 W. C. Bryson, executive officer (right) served as godfather. 
| Y SCHOOL Lt. and Mrs. Bachhuber live in Salina, Kans. 


“Christ and I are Buddies” 


Remember back last year sometime 


that we wrote about a _ soldier lad 
named Tom, who came through the 


big Embarkation Depot near us here, 
and who, through a wide-awake Epis- 
copal chaplain, was put in touch with 
our priest at Grace and St. Peter’s at 
that time? Remember how he was 
prepared for confirmation, was con- 
firmed, made his first Confession and 
Communion before he had to sail away 
overseas? The boy whose mother we 
asked you to pray for, because God and 
she were not close friends, if friends 
at all even? Remember? 


Well, for a while after getting into 
action, Tom was among the missing, 
but it developed later that he had been 
taken prisoner of war by the Nazis. 


This perfectly grand kid is now back 
home, thank God, back with his fam- 
ily—but what a family! The father 
he writes us, is an atheist; the mother 
allegedly is of one of the denomina- 
tions, but not working at it. You know 
the sort. But there are two sisters, and 
Tom writes that he is telling them 
about his marvelous religion, The 
Catholic Faith of The Episcopal 
Church; and to one sister especially, 
the one whose ears are seemingly most 
open to his words, he has told how 
Our Lord followed him so closely and 
so intimately in all the hell he passed 
through, and as he actually expressed 
it to his sister, “Christ and I are Bud- 
dies !” 

Now, some of us older, more staid 
and conventional Church folk, would 
not have put it quite like that, we'll 
admit, but from the lips of a modern 
kid, from an irreligious family back- 


ground, who found Christ through the 
most gorgeous means in the world, The 
Catholic Religion of The Episcopal 
Church, those words JUST FIT! And 
when we read them in his letter to us 
today, they just stood out! We all 
know what we mean when we term 
anyone our Buddy. It means a close, 
intimate, and very, very dear relation- 
ship. Well, maybe Tom has got a little 
something up on some of us letter-of- 
the-law Episcopalians at that. We'd 
rather be “Buddies with Christ,” as 
Tom puts it, after his hell overseas, 
and know and always remember with a 
glow how Christ had indeed been our 
dearest associate all through that hell, 
than to be one of that sort of Episco- 
palian who knows every page in his 
Prayer Book, has all the Church His- 
tory down pat, knows all the ceremon- 
ial practices backwards and forwards, 
and yet singularly has _ missed 
CHRIST! 

Thank you, Tom, Old Soldier, for 
pepping us up a bit with your blessed 
bit of vernacular. We needed it, a lot 
of us. 


And now again, won’t all of you 
pray tonight that Tom’s father may be 
shaken out of his atheism, his mother 
(gosh, a mother, mind you!) brought 
back to her Lord, and that the open 
ears of the two sisters may truly hear, 
truly receive the Good News of The 
Gospel as Our Church hath received it, 
and that Tom may be kept strong and 
faithful and a fruitful disciple of The 
Blessed Lord Jesus? 


And now... 
AMEN. 


. have you thus prayed? 
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LETTERS 


Jefferson a Deist 


O THE EDITOR: Thomas Jeffersc 
may have been “a member of the Epi 
copal Church,” a “vestryman of St. Anne 
Parish,’ and a regular contributor theret 
as reported in Dr. Witsell’s interesting art 
cle on the “Founding Fathers”; but I think’ 
must be conceded that his Episcopaliaaay 
was merely nominal. In a letter addresse 
by the retired President to my grandfathe: 
Jared Sparks, at that time a Unitariz 
minister in Baltimore, and dated Novembe 
4, 1820, Jefferson identifies his own vie) 
with those of his correspondent, and attacl 
in a somewhat ludicrous manner what ; 
calls “the metaphisical (sic) insanities \ 
Athanasius,” evidently confusing Trinita' 
ianism with titheism. 
Theologically Jefferson was indubitably 
deist, in common with many of his tim 
including a large number of our “foundir 
fathers.” This letter was discovered by n 
among my mother’s papers after her dea 
I presented it to the Harvard Library, keey 
ing a photostatic copy of it for myself. 
can be found among the editions of Jeffe 
son’s writings, and was published in the jou 
nal, Ethics, for October, 1943, with introdu 

tory comments by the undersigned. 
JARED S. Moore, 


Cleveland. 


Editor’s Comment: 


It can scarcely be denied that Jeffe 
son, with a goodly proportion of tl 
Anglican laity of the time, was a tho 
oughgoing disbeliever in any conta 
between the natural and the supe 
natural. Yet these deists apparently d 
believe that they owed reverence ar 
worship to the God who had made tl 
universe and had turned it loose to wol 
out its own salvation, and they fulfilleé 
this obligation by their membership 
the Anglican Church. These were tl 
real Low Churchmen, now an almo 
extinct breed. The Evangelical reviv 
and the Catholic revival have change 
the face of the Church so much that 
are now somewhat uneasy at claimi 
these 18th-century rationalists as felloy 
Churchmen. 


Neglected Servicemen 


Te THE EDITOR: Having served in tl 
Chaplains Corps since October, 1942, 
feel qualified in making mention of a matt 
which ought to be of concern to all parochi 
clergy. In the final analysis it should not. 
necessary to bring this to the attention — 
the clergy. However, experience with ser 
icemen indicates otherwise. $ 

Simply stated, the matter is this: TI 
necessity and desirability of the clergy ar 
laity maintaining a~-constant contact wi 
those in the armed services. Without dout 
this is being done in an excellent manner 
many instances. But it is equally true th 
in all too many parishes it is being neglecte 
This information comes from two sour 
the clergy and those who are in the ser 

Perhaps it will be said, by way of defe 


It is most difficult to ma 


es 
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ill be more than repaid for any additional 
fort he may have to make. 

This complaint is nothing new. It has been 
matter of concern to the Army and Navy 
ommission. The commissions of several 
oceses have also dealt with the question 
id have suggested ways and means of 
indling the problem. But the job is not 
‘ing done. As late as a month ago I re- 
ived notification from a certain diocesan 
mmission informing me of the presence of 
siscopalian soldiers in Camp Robinson. In 
llowing through I discovered that the units 
which these men had been assigned had 
ft the camp several months previously. 
his is not the only incident of this kind 
hich I have experienced. 

It may be that too much is being left to 
e Army and Navy Commission, or to dio- 
san committees. It is a matter which re- 
lires More initiative and personal attention 
om the rector. When a man reaches his 
‘w post, the first thing he does is to advise 
s family of his new address. Thus it is 
ways possible to secure the latest address 
om the man’s family. Suppose it is impos- 
ble for the man to get his change of ad- 
‘ess to the family immediately. Mail will 
ways catch up with him, and he will have 
e satisfaction of knowing that he has not 
-en forgotten. The constant, and continual 
ntact with the man in the service is the 
:portant thing. It should never be forgotten. 
Honor rolls are fine, and services at which 
] are remembered are excellent, but let the 
ctor write the man and tell him his name 
on the roll, that he is being remembered 
rery Sunday at the altar, that a layman 
om the parish is writing him. All this will 
ean so much to him who is far, far away. 
Here too, is a privileged opportunity for 
e laity. It is an effort that should be spear- 
“aded by the rector. Far be it for me to 
ggest methods or mechanics. They are in- 
dental. All I am concerned about is that 
e job be done, in every parish and mission 
roughout the Church. 

All too many men are coming into the 
ryice without the Soldiers and Sailors 
rayer Book, and without the War Cross. 
his should not be. There is no valid excuse 
r such a condition. Let no one think I am 
one in this. During my days in the service, 
have managed to get around and I have 
Iked to clergy as well as to servicemen. 
1 such manner have I learned of the forget- 
iIness of our clergy for the men and the 
omen who have gone forth into the service. 
These soldiers, please God, will be return- 
g to their home parishes. One can easily 
sualize the reception they will receive. 
uch will be made of them. They will be 
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heros. In due course, they will be expected to 
resume, or to assume their parochial respon- 
sibilities. I believe they will. The point is: 
They have been forgotten for a long time. 
Now they are embraced as long lost sons and 
urged to take their place in the life of the 
Church, 

Just let me remind you that all through 
the period of a man’s service days there 
have been, and will be hours when the word 
from the rector will give new strength and 
encouragement. Who likes to be forgotten? 
We have heard much of the so-called revival 
of interest in religion among the men in the 
service. Such a revival will not be hampered 
by that word from home, by that word of 
assurance from the clergy and laity that they 
are being remembered in prayer at the altar 
of their church. 

Many of these men will be returning 
broken in health and in spirit. They will 
require attention. They will be seeking coun- 
sel, guidance, and encouragement from the 
Church. The clergy must be ready to direct, 
or redirect the thinking of these men. Our 
clergy must be ready for the task of recon- 
struction which lies ahead. 

Will the men beat a path to the church or 
rectory? That remains to be seen. But one 
way of assuring that such a path will be 
beaten, is for the clergy and the laity to beat 
a path now, from home to the camp or front 
line, a path of letters filled with understand- 
ing, inspiration, guidance, and above all the 
assurance that they are not forgotten. 

It has been said that a great opportunity 
faces the Christian Church. It is true. May 
the clergy and the laity rise to the occasion 
that even now confronts them and make 
earnest efforts to bring, and keep these sol- 
diers closer to Christ, through His Church. 

(Chaplain) CRAWForp W. Brown. 


Chaplain Brown has recently been appointed 
chief of the chaplains’ service of the Veterans’ 
Administration. 


“Navy Chaplain” 


O THE EDITOR: Your coéperation in 
furnishing news about Navy chaplains to 


-your readers in the past has been deeply 


appreciated. ‘ 

You and your readers may be interested 
to know that a motion picture about chap- 
lains serving with the Navy, Marine Corps, 
and Coast Guard was released this month. 


__ The Navy’s program of indoctrination for 
chaplains is the theme for the film entitled 


“Navy Chaplain,” and it is available for use 

by interested religious organizations and 
h groups. 

epee ae the campus of the College of 

William and Mary, Williamsburg, Va., and 

at a continental naval shore station, the film 

also combines pictures by combat photog- 


raphers of chaplains at work overseas. 
i W. N. THomas, 


Rear Admiral, ChC, USN, 
Chief of Chapiains. 


Washington. 
RAF or ARF? 


O THE EDITOR: I hear and read in 
§ Byes and unofficial circles of the Epis- 
copal Church’s fine program of Reconstruc- 
tion and Advance, familiarly alluded to as 


the RAF. 


These famous initials have by common 
consent a universal and single meaning. 


Everywhere and to everyone instantaneously 


they carry one name—Royal Air Force. It is 
the name which distinguishes the most il- 


lustrious legion of young men who ever fared 
forth to save their country from destruction, 
who did in truth actually save their country 


| from destruction, who by night and by day 


P tt lak tle : 
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for six tremendous years gave life and suf- 
fered death with utter abandon and without 
dismay in ceaseless flight over sea and land 
to bring to naught the enemy’s productive 
power, 

Their deeds are immortal, their fame is 
indelible. “Never before in the history of 
human endeavor have so many owed so 
much to so few.” 

With devout reverence for this illustrious 
legion of the air surely it is unseemly for us 
as a Church to use their ever-famous initials 
for a project, which however noble and un- 
selfish, must not enter into competition with 
the creators of a universal symbol. 

The Christian Church must be the last or- 
ganization to be casual or graceless in its 
actions. A slight change will acquit us. Call 
our noble project the Advance and Recon- 
struction Fund—the ARF. I believe the whole 
Episcopal Church will agree that the point is 
well taken and will give its approval. 

(Rey.) HERBERT W. PRINCE. 

Lake Forest, Ill. 


A Greeting for Strangers 


O THE EDITOR: I am disturbed over 

a letter which has recently come to me 
from a young woman who is an officer in the 
Waves. She tells me that she has been at- 
tending the Episcopal church nearest her 
station for almost a year now and that no 
one has spoken to her until now. Last week 
an old lady and gentleman said “good 
morning’”—that was all. 

This young woman is a quiet, well-bred 
person with a disposition which responds 
quickly to contacts but she has had no op- 
portunity to make any acquaintances in this 
parish. She is, of course, a stranger in the 
city where she is stationed. There surely is 
something regrettable when regular parish- 
ioners in a church seeing a young woman 
coming regularly to service cannot at least 
speak to her—and where is the rector who 
allows a stranger to leave his church with- 
out a word of welcome or inquiry? I think 
that this is a serious situation, don’t you? 

(Miss) Mary Co.tins. 

Providence, R. I. 


Yuma Chaplain 


O THE EDITOR: As of June ist I 
became base chaplain of Yuma Army 
Air Field, Ariz. I would welcome names of 
or correspondence concerning Episcopal men 
stationed here. 
(Rev.) Epwarp R. MERRILL, | 
Chaplain (Captain), USA. 
Yuma, Ariz. : 
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For Clergy and Choir — 


e | have often wondered why, when 
prelates of the Eastern Orthodox Church- 
es are present at the consecration of our 
bishops, they do not assist in the laying on 


of hands. 


Until full intercommunion is established 
bishops cannot take part in the consecra- 
tion of those of other Churches. The con- 
secration of a bishop is not the act of the 
individual prelates concerned, but of the 
Church which empowers them. The only 
exception to this principle of which I am 
aware was the joining of the “Old Roman 
Catholic’ Bishop Rudolphe F. E. de 
Landesberghes et de Rache in the con- 
secration of Bishop Hiram R. Hulse (277) 
of Cuba, but this was under a misunder- 
standing of the nature of the body repre- 
sented by Bishop de Rache, and no further 
intercommunion was had with that body. 


e To what extent is the “Pontifical” 
authorized for use in the consecration of 
Anglican bishops? Does it entirely replace 
the Prayer Book office, or are parts of it 
merely fitted in at the discretion of the 
prelates concerned? 


The term “Pontifical” is a little ambig- 
uous. Our American Pontifical will be 
found in the Standard Prayer Book (pp. 
527-568), with a separate title-page. This 
is, and must be, always used. At an in- 
creasingly large number of consecration 
services additional ceremonies of great 
significance and beauty are desired, such 
as the blessing and conferring of the miter, 
staff, and ring, and for these the bishops 
use such forms as they themselves set 
forth. I presume in most cases they are 
translations of the old Latin Pontificale, 
altered somewhat to fit our particular 
needs. 


_@ If the Benedictus qui venit is inserted 
into the Sanctus, would it not fulfill better 
the intention of the First Prayer Book of 
Edward VI, and preserve better the con- 
tinuity of phraseology between the last 
clause of the Sanctus and the opening 
words of the canon, if it should be insert- 
ed thus: “Holy. o>. full of thy lory. 
Hosanna in the hepherd Blessed is . . >of 
| the Lord. Glory be to thee, O Lord Most 
| High Amen”: ? 


‘ae questioner is ies ee right, 
since his suggestion is simply the substitu- 
tion of the i549 Sanctus for that in the 
present Prayer Book. But 
with him that this should be done. a3 is one — 


do not agree — oe 18th and earl 


the Hebrew meaning of the word “hosan 
na,” the phrase “Hosanna in the highest: 
is equivalent to “Glory be to Thee, € 
Lord Most High,” as it must have bee: 
to Cranmer when he thus paraphrased if 
There is therefore no interruption of th 
act of praise in the mind of the congrega 
tion. Consider further the enormous diffi 
culty and expense of altering all the musi 
cal settings now in use, including the mod 
ern editions of Merbecke, who did origi 
nally use the 1549 text. 


© What is the latest point of the servic 
at which one may enter and still partak 
of the Sacrament without inappropriate 
ness?’ Please specify the authorities tha 
have guided you in your answer. 


I have always taught that one shoul 
arrive in time to take part in the recitatio 
of the confession, to be able to make hi 
Communion at that service. This was th 
rule of the Rev. Edward. A. Bradley, of St 
Agnes’ Chapel, Trinity Parish, N. Yj 
who prepared me for Confirmation; an 
seems so squarely based on common sens 
that I have never till now had occasion t 
look up any authority. I find nothing deal 
ing with this question in any book in m 
personal library. However, the first rubri 
on p. 323 of the Prayer Book would seer 
to support it. 

Under missionary conditions, with 
later celebration on that day, and perhap 
not for some time to come, some effor 
should be made to provide for commun 
cating the unavoidably late. In some larg 
city churches I have seen late arrivals tak’ 
their Prayer Book with them to the ra 
and when the priest came to them quie 
recite the confession there, the priest the 
quietly spoke the absolution and gave th 
Sacrament. Where the Blessed Sacramer 
is reserved it is possible to remain atte 
the service, and be communciated, from - th 
tabernacle. 


a 


© Was eee confession ever tot ali 
abandoned in the. Paginay, Cheney D 


ead that it had not entirely dicta 
the generations immediately preceding 
Catholic Revival? > 


Auricular confession has certainly 
the continuous teaching of th 
Church, though ‘there have 
different opinions concerning 
teachers and membership. 
19th 
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Mallas Consecration 


The Presiding Bishop has taken order 
yr the consecration of the Rev. Dr. 
harles Avery Mason, Bishop Coadjutor- 
ect of the diocese of Dallas. The cere- 
ony will take place at 10:30 a.m., Sep- 
smber 21st, in St. Matthew’s Cathedral, 
Mallas, Texas, with Bishop Tucker as 
ynsecrator. 

Co-consecrators will be Bishop Moore 
f Dallas and Bishop Conkling of Chi- 
2go. The Bishop-elect will be presented 
y Bishop Spencer of West Missouri and 
ishop Goodwin of Virginia. The attend- 
ig presbyters will be the Rev. Gerald F. 
urrill and the Rev. Arlington A. Mc- 
‘allum. The sermon will be preached by 
‘ishop DeWolfe of Long Island, and the 
ev. Claude A. Beesley will read the 
Atany. The Rev. David E. Holt will be 
eputy registrar. 

‘ 

lew Jersey Consecration 


‘The Presiding Bishop has taken order 
‘the consecration of the Ven. Alfred 
othian Banyard, Suffragan Bishop-elect 
the diocese of New Jersey. The cere- 


mber 29th, in Trinity Cathedral, Tren- 
N. J., with Bishop Tucker as conse- 
tor. 

Co-consecrators will be Bishop Gardner 
f New Jersey and Bishop Washburn of 


d by Bishop Matthews, retired 
lop of New Jersey, and Bishop Hart 
Pennsylvania. The attending presbyters 


inswick, N. J., and the Rev. Robert C. 
r. Williams, Woodbury, N. J. The ser- 
will be preached by Bishop Conkling 

icago, and Bishop Gray, Suffragan 
op of Connecticut, will read the Lita- 
he Rev. John H. Fitzgerald, Brook- 
. Y., will be sence 


ony will take place at 10:30 a.m., Sep- — 


1 be the Rev. Walter H. Stowe, New 


rangements for assembling books and hav- 

ing them sent to Russia. Les is hoped to send 
books to the value of $150 or $200. Con- 
tributions will be administered through the 
treasurer of the Joint Commission. 


RURAL WORK 


Madison Conference 
By the Rev. CHartes G. HAmMItton 


Intensive study and planning on 
administrative policy and theological 
education highlighted the 23d National 
Episcopal Conference on Rural Church 
Work, held at the University of Wiscon- 
sin, Madison, from July 9th to 20th. 
Keynoter was Bishop Haines of Iowa 
who presented an extensive and intensive 
diocesan program of rural advancement in 
that state, involving recognition and se- 
curity for rural clergy, strengthening pres- 
ent fields, and reaching Episcopalians at 
present not served by churches. “On our 
way” is this program, which though its 
goals are long range and considered in 
terms of a quarter of a century, is already 
in process of realization in many places. 
An adequate rural church program, 
properly financed, streamlined, glamor- 
ized, and really ruralized, completely 
covering an agricultural state of the typi- 
cal prairie type, was discussed as an in- 


centive and inspiration to the whole coun- 


try. Suggestions and recommendations 
along this line formed much of the major 


wark. The Bishop-elect will be pre-— interest of the conference, and in a sense 


the conference could be said to have taken 
shape around it. 

That the clergy who serve in rural 
fields are frequently not prepared by sem- 
inaries for this type of emergent rural op- 
portunity, was carefully considered by the 
conference. Recommendations, such as 
using theological professors with rural 
church experience to orientate seminarians 
toward rural life were made. 


INTER-ANGLICAN, InTer-RACIAL 


' The conference was national and even. 


more. Every province of the Church was 
represented as well as three Canadian 
dioceses: Conferees hailed from California 

icut and from Ontario to Mis- 
it Run haa and in- 


-Horstick of Eau Ges Tyeeaki 


Dr. Allen 1G. 


ture were Rey. and Mrs. Francis Allison 
of New Jersey, Rev. Carter Butts of 
Kansas, Rev. Charles Hamilton of Missis- 
sippi, Rev. James Joseph of Kansas, Rey. 
Philip Shutt of Illinois, and George Wiese ; 
of North Carolina. 

The Rev. Tollie Caution, new national 
secretary for Negro Work, presented the 
present situation, problems, and promises 
of this field. He was assisted by the other 
Negro priests in the conference and much 
emphasis was placed on this subject by the 
conference. 

Audio-visual aids were ably presented 
by the Rev. Francis Allison, and the prog- 
ress the Church is making in this field was 
visually observed. The conferees were al- 
most unanimous in objecting to the pro- 
posed new film for Reconstruction and 
Advance “Thy Will Be Done” as involv- 
ing denatured faith, “Lone Ranger” happy y 
ending, and a “rice-Christian” mentality. 
It was urged that the film be reconstruct- 
ed drastically or eliminated, as it was felt — 
its use would mark a backward step in 
missionary motivation. 

Seminars ranged from “Pacific Ree 
tions’ by Dr. Horace Belshaw of New — 
Zealand; ‘Decentralization,’ by Dr. — 
Ralph eeaplin of the School. for Living ; 
to “Local Rural Programs and Pastors,” ee q 
by Dr. Martin Schroeder of Nebraska. 
Courses ranged from rural communities, — F 
group work, counselling veterans, personal 
family peltiona to religious surveys and 
rural schools. om. 

Dr. J. H. Kolb, university scone 
completed his 24th year as director of 
school. : 


CuurRcH LEADERS 


Episcopal leaders and their subjects 
cluded the Rev.. Irwin St. John T 
presenting his Hand Drills in Chr 
Education; Deaconess Evelyn Se 
Southern Mountain Work; Roe 


in the diocese of Eau Clair 


Messrs. Zimmerman, Fa 
Thatcher; Farm Schools, 
Mobile Chapels, Rev. Chi 
and Extending the Rural Pa 


; larke. 


the People,” included as participants from 
these and other groups, rural leaders A. J. 
Adams, C. Adams, K. Parsons, Clifford 
Samuelson, J. P. Newell, J. Urbain, A. F. 
Wileden, and E. W. Mueller, the latter 
in his first official act as newly named 
director of Lutheran Rural Work. 

The Rural Workers’ Fellowship of the 
Church held its annual meeting in con- 
nection with the conference, electing Rev. 
Francis Allison, president; Rev. Robert 
Mize, first vice-president; Deaconess 
Evelyn Seymour, second vice-president; 
Rey. Ralph Kendall, secretary-treasurer ; 
and Bishop Haines, honorary president. 
Retiring president, the Rev. Robert Pur- 
rington, led in the discussion of the findings 
committee which resulted in a series of 
resolutions expressing the mind of the 
conference. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


Urged by the fellowship was immediate 
appointment of additional executive assist- 
ants in the National Council Division of 
Rural Work, minimum salary and travel 
standards, assistance to dioceses for pos- 
sibilities of rural advance activity, and 
specific guides to dioceses for evaluation 
of present work. Also insisted upon was 
social security for lay employees. Recom- 
mended were preparation of materials for 
small church Christian education, a clergy 
placement bureau under the National 
Council, care and progress in visual edu- 
cation, use of this tonference as a trainee 
center, and experimentation with the 
Tucker system of religious instruction. 

Negro work was emphasized, with sug- 
gestions that Negroes be given equal rep- 
resentation and vote in all dioceses, equal 
opportunities of becoming deaconesses, 
and equal seminary facilities, with all 
seminaries of the Church open to any 
qualified candidate. 

Delegates agreed their seminaries had 
done nothing or less to prepare them for 
their present work, and insisted men in 
this work must have the best possible 
training, including specialization under 

professors qualified by rural experience. 
Recruiting of ministers and of more 
women workers was called an essential 
need at this moment. 


_ Ministry to Migrants Reaches 
fi 600,000 Uprooted Americans 


_- Through codperation of 23 non-Roman 
- communions, a united religious and social 
_ ministry is being provided this summer to 
nearly 600,000 agricultural migrant work- 
ers in 23 states, by a staff of 274 trained 
orkers under the sponsorship of the 
me Missions Council of North Amer- 


Now in its 26th year, the migrant wor 
tves laborers who move about working 
on farms in cultivating and harvesting 
Ps nd in processing food at canneries. 
ny have no permanent homes and live 
‘shel ers of various types provided by 


GENERAL 


guage classes, and other activities are de- 
veloped for the seasonal farm workers 
wherever they can be reached in groups. 
The ministry is given to all, without re- 
gard for race, nationality or faith. 

Nearly 85,000 of this year’s migrants 
have been imported by the Federal govern- 
ment from Mexico, Jamaica, the Bahama 
Islands, and the Barbadoes Islands. These 
workers are protected by contract with the 
War Food Administration, which has been 
bringing in outside labor since the war be- 
gan. Native migrants do not have the 
same protection as to working and hous- 
ing conditions. 

American migrants in the fields and 
canneries this summer include 203,000 
Spanish-speaking natives, 68,000 American 
Negroes, 1,000 Japanese-Americans, and 
200 Indians. The balance of this summer’s 
migrant workers are white people from 
southern states and a few from northern 
states. 

Thirty-one ordained ministers, includ- 
ing white, American “Negro, Jamaican 
Negro and Japanese-American; 102 com- 
munity workers, 124 child care workers, 
10 assistants in vacation Bible schools, 
three teachers, and two survey specialists 
are included on the Home Missions 
Council migrant staff for this summer. 
They work under the direction of Miss 
Lowry, eastern area supervisor; Miss 
Helen E. White of Chicago, mid-western 
area supervisor, and Mrs. F. E. Shotwell 
of Los Angeles, western area supervisor. 

Largest number of seasonal farm work- 
ers are found this summer in Texas, which 
reports 190,000. The California workers 
number 168,000, while Arizona, Oregon, 
and Washington each have 25,000. Mich- 
igan leads in the middle west with 15,000, 
and New York and New Jersey in the 
east with 20,000 and 10,000 respectively. 


RACE RELATIONS 


YMCA to Conduct Contest 
For Goodwill Radio Script 


A contest to obtain a radio script which 
will enable the people of North America 
to desire a full understanding of other 
peoples and races will be conducted by 
the YMCA. 

A $500 cash prize and guarantee of pro- 
duction of the script will be given the 
winning writer, it was announced, while 
other worthy scripts, which do not win the 
prize, will be purchased by the YMCA at 
current prices. 

Entries must be submitted by October 
Ist, to the radio department, National 


YMCA Council, 347 Madison Avenue, 


2 New York City.\A committee of radio. 
k experts and YMCA officials will be 


judges. 
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1946 Convention 


‘its 


the | 


31, 1946, through Tuesday, September 3 
1946. Convention headquarters will be the 
Ninth gt 


| 
cutive committee are: Saturday, 7 
' 
| 


Benjamin Franklin Hotel, 
Chestnut Streets, Philadelphia. 
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FEDERAL COUNCIL 


f 


Denounces Race Discrimination 


Within Church 


Race discrimination within the Church 


was denounced by the Federal Council ir} 
a statement prepared by its Commission or, 
the Church and Minority Peoples. | 
The message, approved at a meeting o/ 
the Council’s executive committee, de- 
scribed “the Church in its true nature’ as 
“the divine community of all faithful peo-+ 
ple under one Lord transcending divisions 
of race, nationality, or economic class.” If 
declared that “it is, therefore, a first re- 
sponsibility of the Church to demonstraté 
within its own fellowship the reality off 
community as God intended it.” . 
“In God all men are brothers,” thd 
Commission said, “regardless of the acci- 
dents of antecedents, entitled to equal ands 
unsegregated opportunity for self-develop- 
ment without distinction either in law oy) 
fact on account of race or nationality.” 
Asserting that “differences enrich and dc 
not divide the body of society,” it warned 
that “if one member, one group, one na- 
tion, one race, suffers from injustice o 
discrimination, sooner or later all the 
members suffer with it, and such suffering 
is judgment on man’s pride and irrespon- 
sibility.” ' 
The message is the first part of a more 
complete statement based on the Commis 
sion’s findings. Parts 2 and 3, which will 
be submitted to the Federal Council’s ex 
ecutive committee for approval in the fall 
will deal with the policies and practices of 
the Church with respect to minority peo 
ples, and will suggest procedures for in 
dividual Christians, local churches, coun 
cils of churches, and communions. 


RELIGIOUS ORDERS 


Chicago Celebration to Include _ 
Young People’s Rally 4 


Clifford L. Terry, president of the 
Catholic Club of Chicago, which organ. 
ization is sponsoring the great service 
thanksgiving for the centennary of th 
restoration of religious communities — 
the Anglican communion [L.C., July 22d 
predicts “an unusually successful occasion 
judged by the number of acceptances 
ceived from Orders, both in this count 
and in. Canada.” oe 

An important part of this midwest ce 
bration will be the young pe mr 

OHC. 


to be conducted by Fr. Spencer, C 
October 28th at the Church of the . 
ment, Chicago. Bishop Mallett of 
ern Indiana will address the ral 


FOREIGN 
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iHINA 


tishop Norris Dies 


The death of the Rt. Rev. Frank Lush- 
agton Norris of North China, which oc- 
urred in Shanghai on July 2d, according 
9 a delayed message reported by the 
Jnited Press, closes a record of service 
1 China which began in 1889. He was 
orn September 1, 1864, in England, 
vhere his father was archdeacon of Bris- 
ol. Bishop Norris was unmarried. 

As a newly ordained man shortly out of 
“rinity College, Cambridge, and Wells 
“‘heological College, Frank Norris went 
o Peking in 1889 under the Society for 
he Propagation of the Gospel. In 1900, 
‘e was reported killed in the Boxer Re- 
ellion, but he outlived his obituary by 45 
ears. 

On January 1, 1914, in Canterbury 
“athedral he was consecrated Bishop for 
North China, a huge area then including 
he provinces of Chihli (in which Peking 
s located), Shansi, Shensi, and Kansu, 
nd for work in Manchuria. When the 
nissionary society of the Chinese Church 
ook the province of Shensi for its own 
home mission field,” in the 1920’s, to be 
ntirely supported and staffed by the 
chinese Church, Bishop Norris was in 
harge until the Chinese Bishop, T. K. 
jhen, was elected for Shensi in 1934. 
shensi, with its capital, Sian, is the region 
vhere in 635 Nestorian Christian mission- 
iries were welcomed by imperial decree. 
n 1927 when York Minster in England 
cept its 1300th anniversary some one in 
York suggested that the thank offering be 
ent to Bishop Norris for the new work 
n Shensi, in memory of the seventh-cen- 
ury missionaries. Bishop Norris said that 
he Shensi mission was supposed to be 
vholly supported by Chinese contributions, 
yut that he was “prepared to be incon- 
istent’” and gratefully acknowledged the 
rift. 


He was chairman of the House of 


3ishops of the Chinese Church from 1931 - 


intil he retired in 1940. 

In 1939, the 50th anniversary of his ar- 
ival in China and the 25th of his con- 
ration brought out a great gathering of 
ends, including representatives of the 
ssian Orthodox and Roman Catholic 
mmunions and of many English and 
merican mission boards. 


RESIGNED IN 1940 


He resigned in June, 1940, intending to 
ve in a small house near the mission, but 
t first to Shanghai, and when he was 
ady to return to Peking, although the 
panese military authorities in Shanghai 
ve him a pass, the Japanese in Nanking 
fused, and returned him to Shanghai. 
s interned not in the camp but in a 
with a number of other elderly 


test word of him, in October, 
id that he had visited one of the 
camps to confirm 60 persons 


ent] 


ris: “I have often heard from him during 
the present long and desolating war. 
Never once has a word of depression or 
complaint escaped him. He has only been 
thankful that he has been able to bear 
with the Chinese nation the burden of its 
bitter cross. It is characteristic of him 
that he still intends to live in China and 
to give whatever help he can to the Church 
and people whom he has served with such 
steadfast devotion.” 


CANADA 


Sunday School on Wheels 


A Sunday school on wheels—that’s the 
Sunday school caravan of the Church of 
England in Canada which, this summer, 
started its 25th year of activity in the 
western provinces and northern Ontario. 
The caravan consists of 24 separate vans 
and was organized in 1920 by Miss Eva 
Hasell, who is still in charge. 

Plans of Miss Hasell call for the addi- 
tion of two more vans before fall, with 16 
more volunteer workers. She is at present 
making a tour of western points, giving 
lectures and appealing for funds. 

A former driver for the British Red 
Cross in World War I, Miss Hasell 
founded the Sunday school van system in 
Saskatchewan to provide religious instruc- 
tion for young people in rural districts. 
She also laid the foundations for the Sun- 
day school-by-mail. 

The women who have served in the 
caravan for the past 25 years have re- 
ceived no pay, but are supplied with food 
and traveling expenses. The caravan “is 
operated from early spring until freeze-up. 

Reports for 1944 show that 4,724 new 
members were enrolled, and 11,314 old 
members are visited. Altogether, 9,553 
homes were visited on the prairies. 


JERUSALEM 


News from Fr. Bloodgood 


In writing of his recent activities as the 
Church’s representative in the Jerusalem 
and the East Mission, the Rev. Francis J. 
Bloodgood [Livinc CHURCH correspond- 
speaks with considerable interest 
about the Assyrians. 

“Among the many good works estab- 
lished here by Archdeacon C. T. Bridge- 
man, during his 20 years in the Holy Land, 
was a mission school for the Assyrian 
refugees on the River Khabur, in northern 
Syria. With the chaperonage of James 
Sutton, headmaster of the Bishop’s School 
at Amman, Transjordan, I visited the 
Assyrians. We stopped in Aleppo, on the 
way, and saw the Citadel of Aleppo which 
is a history course in itself. 

The Assyrians are Christians. I feel I 
must say this because I observed at home 
a great ignorance of the Christian life that 
has continued all through the centuries in 
the Middle and Near Fast. 

“Archdeacon Bridgeman taught in the 
Armenian Seminary in Jerusalem. Of 


course, the Patriarch of Jerusalem is 


- Greek Orthodox and the apostolic succes- 
Lins fis fh oe ’ ‘ ai, Sot 


at 
‘ \ 
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sor to St. James, first Bishop of Jerusa- 
lem, whom we read of in the Acts of the 
Apostles. The Roman Catholics are called 
the “Latins” here and they do a splendid 
work in education. The Garden of Geth- 
semane is part Franciscan and part Rus- 
sian Orthodox. The great hope of the 
future is in the Christian schools. 


AFRICAN CHAPLAIN 


During Passion Week, the Bishop of 
Central Tanganyika came to visit. the 
African troops and confirmed 67. In meet- 
ing his African chaplain, I discovered that 
the chaplain could not speak English. This 
is evidence of remarkable missionary work. 
The Church of England has identified it- 
self so completely with African life as to 
train an African for the priesthood in his 
own language. 


GERMANY 


World Council to Study 
Relationships with Germany 


The World Council of Churches has 
not established constitutional ties with any 
church group in Germany but has re- 
served decision until “full and frank dis- 
cussions” are held with representatives of 
the German churches, according to Dr. 
W. A. Visser ’t Hooft, general secretary 
of the Council. 

Dr. Visser ’t Hooft revealed that the 
Council will send delegates to churches in 
Germany as well as to liberated countries 
to discuss future relationships. The Coun- 
cil retains ties with the German churches 
at present only through their membership 
in Life and Work, and Faith and Order, 
the two ecumenical movements which 
merged into the World Council. 

“The Council,’ Dr. Visser ’t Hooft 
said, “reserves all liberty of decision and 
action with respect to the relationships — 
which will have to be established with the 
German churches. First, it will contact 
those who have given clear witness of 
their Christian faith and have taken a 
clear stand against Christian dealings with  __ 
Naziism. Future relationships will depend __ 
on frank and full conversations between 
the Council’s delegates and representa— 
tives of the German churches.” _ Bes 

Dr. Visser ’t Hooft praised the work of 
Dr. Eugen Gerstenmaier, who was a k 
figure in the anti-Nazi movement i 
the German Evangelical Church, but sa: 
that a false impression may have 
created that his activities were carried o 
under mandate from the World Coun 
of Churches. Dr. Gerstenmaier w 
of a number of Confessional Chur: 
ers who took a leading part in | 
against Hitler in July, 1944. — 

“Dr. Gerstenmaier,’ Dr. 
Hooft said, ‘represented 
ophilus Wurm of Wurttembur 
Foreign Office of the German 
Church, where he carried out _ 
that was often quite independe 
initi i yf vities to 
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Germany. He also took special pains to 
promote the work of ecumenical organi- 
zations among these different categories 
of war victims. Thus, on his own, he ren- 
dered an important service to ecumenical 


” 


groups. 

Recalling that during the war, the 
World Council had kept in touch with 
outstanding figures of the Church in 


Germany, Dr. Visser ’t Hooft said that up 
to the time he was imprisoned, Pastor 
Dietrich Bonhoeffer was ‘“‘the one man 
who played an outstanding part in keeping 
up ecumenical contacts.” A former col- 
laborator of the World Council, and head 
of the Confessional Church seminary, Dr. 
Bonhoeffer was put to death in a Nazi 
concentration camp last April. 

Pointing out that contacts with the 
Church in Germany were made possible 
by certain officials of the Ministry of For- 
eign Affairs and officers of the German 
High Command who were opposed to Hit- 
ler, Dr. Visser ’t Hooft said, “These men 
realized the value of the work carried out 
among the prisoners and sought to keep 
the German Church in touch with 
Churches in other countries. 

“Thanks to the help given by such men, 
Dr. Hans Schoenfeld, director of the 
Study Department of the World Council 
of Churches, was able to go often to Ger- 
many and certain occupied countries. He 
tried to keep up personal contacts with 
the churches and was able to render con- 
siderable services to the churches in their 
struggle against Naziism. His activities 
led him to collaborate with Dr. Gersten- 
maier and various groups in the German 


Church.” 


YWCA Resumes Work in Berlin 
Vo Headquarters of the YWCA in Berlin 


are intact and activities interrupted by the 
_ war are being resumed. The building is in 
the American occupation zene and is di- 
rectly opposite quarters occupied by Gen. 
- Dwight D. Eisenhower and his staff. 

ai: A Bible school conducted by the wom- 
be en’s organization was reopened early in 
_ July. No casualties were reported among 
pee members during the Russian siege. 


Bi 
ofia Exarch Returns 
m Russia Visit 


legates of the Bulgarian Orthodox 
, headed by Exarch Stefan, were 
eete sae Odessa by Bishop Sergii of 
irovograd, Exarch of the Ukraine, and 
he i representatives of the Russian 
th = Church, on their return trip to_ 
delegates arrived in Moscow 
“at the invitation of Patriarch 
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ures of Slavic culture, among them the 
Cathedral of St. Sofia,” Exarch Stefan 
said. “In it are reflected the genius of the 
Russian people and the breadth and honor 
of its soul. 

“Tn the name of the Bulgarian people, 
we convey greetings to the people of Kiev 
and through them to the whole Ukrainian 
people, who have staunchly withstood all 
the trials of war.” 


RUSSIA 


Orthodox Church Plans 


New Center in Moscow 


The Russian Orthodox Church is plan- 
ning to construct a special building in 
Moscow to house administrative offices, 
the newly-enlarged theological academy, 
and other Church institutions, according 
to the Journal of the Moscow Patriarch- 
ate. 

A report by Metropolitan Nikolai of 
Krutitisky said that this and other Church 
plans were discussed at the recent inter- 
view granted by Marshal Stalin, to an 
Orthodox delegation headed by Patriarch 
Alexei. 


ESTONIA 


Announce End of Schism 


The so-called Estonian schism which 
arose after the Russian Orthodox Church 
in Estonia was granted autonomy in 1941 
has been ended, it was announced by the 
Journal of the Moscow Patriarchate and 
reported by Religious News _ Service. 
Under terms of reconciliation, the synod 
of the Estonian Church will be liquidated 
and an Estonian diocesan council estab- 
lished, headed by an archbishop and con- 
sisting of two Russians and two Estonian 
members. 

Moves to end the schism, according to 
the Moscow Journal, began last February 
when the synod of the Estonian Church 
petitioned the Moscow Patriarch asking 
for readmission to the Russian Church. 
Negotiations were carried on with Arch- 
bishop Grigorii of Pskov and Porkhov, 
who was sent to Tallinn to confer with 
Church leaders there. 

Conditions accepted by the Estonian 
schismatics, Archbishop Grigorii an- 
nounced, include the elimination of choral 
chants and other liturgical “novelties” in- 
troduced during the period of schism. 


SPAIN 
Roman Catholicism Proclaimed ~~ 


State Religion 


The Spanish cortes (parliament) has 
approved a charter proclaiming Roman 
Cele as whe s 


the Spanish state,” the charter reads, “ 
be given official protection.” 
According to the charter, “no one 
be molested for his religious beliefs 
the private practice thereof, ”” but jer 
other ceremonies or external manifesta-} 
tions will be allowed except those of the} 
Catholic religion.” : 


HAITI 


An Active First Year 


{ 


During his first year as Bishop of Haiti, 
the Rt. Rev. Alfred Voegeli has been able] 
to visit 57 of the 71 missions and stations} 
in his jurisdiction. He has admitted three} 
men as postulants for Holy Orders, three 
as candidates, and has ordained three 
deacons to the priesthood. He confirmed 
1,343 persons. 

Bishop Voegeli is in charge of work in 
the Dominican Republic, most of which he 
has visited, confirming 35 persons and ad- 
mitting one postulant. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Deacons-ad-Interim 


Despite the closing of all universities i 
Czechoslovakia by the Nazis in November 
of 1939, the Church of the Czech Brethrenj 
developed a system of theological instruc 
tion which enabled the communion to send 
at least 25 young pastors into Church wor 
during the war years, it has just bee 
learned in Geneva. 

In the spring of 1940, soon after the 
John Hus faculty of Theology at Prague) 
had suspended classes, a course was ar- 
ranged for theological students, even 
though it was highly dangerous to under- 
take any activity which might be regarded 
as a substitute for university instruction, 

When the “Quisling” minister of Edu 
cation ordered the course discontinued 
the Church of the Czech Brethren ap: 
pointed students of theology as “deacons ad 
interim” in various congregations, mostly 
outside Prague. Under this scheme, stu 
dents assisted the pastor and at the same 
time studied theological subjects under his 
guidance. 

Students returned to Prague every thre 
months for informal examination by | S 
faculty of John Hus, and regular exam- 
inations were conducted at the end of the 
first, second, and fourth years of study / 


NORWAY | <i 


Trial for Datshing Bishop of Oslo 0 


‘Charges of membership in the 
Party and of writing pro-Nazi new: 
articles have been made against 
oe uisling Bishop of Oslo, 

Froeyland, at preminary 
oeyland was made “ 
pla oe impris. 


in i 


WAR & PEACE 
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ARMED FORCES 


?acific Bishops Assist 


candidates for Holy Orders 


From Bishop Binsted in the Philippines 
i letter has been received in the office of 
he Presiding Bishop’s committee on the 
postwar ministry. 

Bishop Binsted writes: “One of the 
most delightful parts of my work now is 
the hours that I spend with Churchmen 
n the armed forces who are good enough 
-o call on me. I have had interviews with 
2t last 25 postulants or candidates for 
orders. In addition, I have had several 
-onferences with men who feel strongly 
‘hat they have the vocation for the min- 
stry but have not yet become postulants. 
With one or two exceptions, all are of the 
righest type, which makes me feel most 
ropeful for the future of the Church. 

“It is reasonable to think that some of 
“hese men, after they have completed their 
studies, will wish to return to the mission 
felds with which they have become ac- 
juainted during their life in the army. 
{ take every opportunity to acquaint all 
+he Churchmen who come to the house 
with the work in this field and the other 
helds known to me. I feel that this is an 
opportunity which seldom comes to the 
Church. I think we spend an average of 
eight to ten hours a day with the GI's 
who call on us. 

“This last week end Chaplain Cross- 
man made it possible for me to visit Min- 
doro, where I confirmed 15 Australians 
and two Americans. While I was there I 
so had a number of personal interviews 
vith several men who were looking for- 
yard to the ministry. 

“It is especially gratifying to me to meet 
our Church chaplains, who, without ex-— 
ception, are doing splendid work. Their 
work is appealing not only to men in our 
own Church; when one sees their work 
first hand, he realizes what a strong 
ppeal our Church makes to men with 


doubt in my mind that our Church, with 
dignified service and fine leadership, 
something to offer which the men in 


acing the issues of life and death. 

‘I am looking forward to confirming 
yn a class of seamen on one of the flag- 
ps in these waters, to be presented by 
aplain Curtis Junker.” sr Be. 


_ Honorutu Work SIMILAR ~ 
nop Ke 
ur expe 


ious religious backgrounds. There is no 


» armed forces find helpful when they | 


everywhere will be presenting the idea 
of the ministry to their best qualified young 
men, and will be happy to add to the 
Presiding Bishop’s list the names of those 
seriously interested. 


Chaplain R. T. Blomquist 


Broadcasts Services on Guam 


Representative of all faiths and com- 
munions, services are not only held weekly 
in the many chapels on Guam, but are also 
broadcast to all parts of the island. This 
is the first time such an extensive religious 
program has been developed in a forward 
zone. 

Chaplain (Lt. Comdr.) R. T. Blom- 
quist, USNR, rector on leave of absence 
from St. Luke’s Church, Forest Hills, 

. L, N. Y., broadcasts Protestant serv- 
ices, which he conducts each Sunday morn- 
ing in the picturesque native-built chapel 
of this command. By radio, the services 
reach not only units and hospitals on the 
island, but are also picked up by ships in 
the harbor and at sea. 

“I try to bring the men the same kind 
of service they would get if they were at 
home,” the chaplain explains. “All my 
sermons are the type which could be 
delivered in my church on the mainland, 
and a home parish atmosphere pervades 
the entire program.” 

The 45-minute service is divided equally 
into a period of music and hymns, the 
sermon, and prayers. Guest chaplains from 
other units and of other communions par- 
ticipate in the services from time to time, 
and copies of each week’s sermon are 
made available to all those who desire 
them. A well-trained double quartet, under 
the direction of Navy Specialist Harold 
Greene of Youngstown, Ohio, and com- 
posed of voices selected from army, navy, 
and marine corps units on the island, 
furnishes music for each service. 


PACIFISTS 


Report Terms Conditions 
“Generally Unsatisfactory” 


“Generally unsatisfactory’ conditions 
affecting the treatment of conscientious 
objectors remained “largely unchanged” 
throughout the last year despite “vigorous 
efforts,” according to the annual report 
of the American Civil Liberties Union, 
published July 28th under the title “Liber- 


woman off its 


4 Supreme Court denial of the right of 
conscientious objectors to practice law, in 
the appeal of Illinois lawyer Clyde W. 
Summers, who was represented by the 
Union. 

The report noted that a delegation to 
President Roosevelt last year urging “fun- 
damental changes” in the handling of ob- 
jectors had not been successful. Selective 
Service and the War Department to whom 
the proposals were referred turned them 
down, “apparently from fear of public 
criticism,” although press reaction and 
public opinion surveys “did not bear out . 
these fears.” Former Atty. Gen. Francis ; 
Biddle in his departmental report this 
year “voiced many of the same criticisms,” . 
said the Union, adding that nothing has ~ 
been done to implement his recommenda- | 
tions. A petition signed by “distinguished 
Churchmen all over the country” urged 
that the hundreds of Jehovah’s Witnesses 
denied draft classification as ministers 
and imprisoned be granted more lenient 
parole terms. 

One “encouraging and unexpected” in- 
cident was noted in the veto by Governor 
Earl Warren of California of a bill in- 
tended’ to discourage the employment of 
objectors in public service. Two “minor 
injustices” were corrected: (1) in a War | 
Department order permitting the assign- — 
ment of genuine objectors to the medical — 
corps even though denied classification as 
objectors by their draft boards; and (2) 
in a Selective Service order providing for — 
discharge from civilian work camps of 
objectors who applied for army service and — 
were rejected as 4F. Writs to secure the — 
release of objectors forcibly drafted into 
the army without taking the oath of inet) 
duction were successful in two cases, fol- 
lowing a Supreme Court decision that 
man is not inducted until he takes the 
oath. In two other cases the courts refused 
to intervene and the objectors are no 
serving court martial sentences. 
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In addition to receiving regul 
and gifts from his home parish, eac 
the 325 servicemen and women 

Christ Church, Winnetka, Ill 
assurance that the parish is 1 
organized to assist him in every 
sible to become reéstablished i 
life. - Sri jy jee 
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fessions and occupation: 
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Christianity in Korea Today 


By Ed Souder Jr. 


Correspondent for the American Broadcasting Company 


P AHE YEAR 1934 marked one of the 
most flourishing periods of growth 
in the Korean Christian churches’ 

history. Among the Protestant denomina- 

tions alone, almost 4,000 churches served 
over a million Christians. From that high 
point, today the Christian population of 

Korea has been reduced by one half. 

Hardly a church has survived—openly at 

least—the planned persecution instigated 

by Japan... a persecution that has meant 
imprisonment, torture, and sometimes 
death for over 30,000 Korean Christians. 

It was in August, 1936, that Japan took 
the first official steps toward weakening 
and, if possible, destroying the Christian 
Church in Korea. That was the month in 
which one Jiro Minami took office as the 
new governor general. 

Minami’s whole platform stressed the 
need for Korean “uniformity” with Japan 
proper. With the active backing of the 
army, he instituted an “assimilation” 
policy, which meant a systematic persecu- 
tion of the Korean Christian Church. He 
pointed out that during the 30 years of 
Japanese rule in Korea, at least 85% of 
all the so-called -“dangerous thought” 
offenders were Christians. That was all 
the excuse he needed to imstitute regula- 
tions making it mandatory that the police 
attend and control all services of Christian 
worship. 

Kuniake Koiso, who became governor 
general in May, 1942, was once quoted as 
saying: “As Shintoism is founded upon 
Japan’s imperial house, revolt against 
Shintoism is tantamount to revolt against 
the Imperial Dynasty.” And Shintoism 
was to be used as a principal lever in the 

persecution of Christians. 

fae SHINTO Baptism 

er First, orders were issued compelling all 

- government officials (many of whom were 

Christians), as well as all “promising” 

_ youths, to undergo misoki, the Shinto rite 

_ of baptism. Going a step further, the gov- 

__ernor general made misoki a requirement 

_ for all Church leaders and officials. Revolt 

against these orders meant instant arrest 
| offenders could be “tried” on a charge 

- treason. 

In 1936, it was made compulsory for all 

jan churches to conduct services of 

honoring the Sun goddess, Japan’s 

1 founder and principal Shinto 

At the same time, all educational 

titutions affiliated to Christian 

‘ches were ordered to observe the 
aie 

rites. If they refused, they were 


rnor general’s office saw it, 
‘y good reasons why Chris- 
should b mpelled to 

es. In first po 


religious, ceremony, and that therefore, it 
was the duty of every citizen to observe 
such national rites. Further, the claim was 
that, in order to complete the unification 
of Japan proper and Korea, it was of the 
first importance that Koreans should learn 
to “worship devoutly” at the Shinto 
shrines. 

To these claims, Christian leaders re- 
plied that Shintoism was indeed a full- 


This article is based on an article 
recently written by a Korean named Kiusic 
Kimm. He, in turn, received the material 
for his report from a young Korean named 
Choon-ha Chang. The son of a pastor, 
Mr. Chang was himself studying for the 
ministry (at Tokyo's Union Theological 
Seminary) when conscripted for forced 
labor in China’s northeast province of 
Shantung. Mr. Chang was fortunate in 
being able to escape and, after many 
hardships, reach Chungking safely. 


fledged religion . . . that, as the Japanese 
Constitution allows full religious freedom, 
compulsory worship at Shinto temples was 
a breach of civil liberties. Needless to say, 
such arguments fell on deaf ears. The 
Churches revolted with the result that 
Church leaders, to a number exceeding 
30,000, were arrested. There are eye- 
witness reports of the tortures and indig- 
nities heaped upon these men. Many are 
still in prison; many others, physically un- 
able to stand up to the treatment meted 
out, have died. 

There were numerous other means by 
which the governor general could enforce 
his orders concerning Christian participa- 
tion in the Shinto rites. Those who refused 
could have their business licenses with- 
drawn or could be divested of govern- 
mental or public office. 


OPPRESSIVE STEPS 


Here are some-other steps taken by the 
Japanese government to restrict the 
growth of Christianity. 

1) As previously mentioned, since 1938 
all churches must first acquire a permit, 
and police officers must be present at all 
services. Despite this restriction, church 
gatherings continued until June, 1943, at 
which time new limitations were imposed. 
Henceforth all churches were limited to 
one service a week, to be held in the eve-— 


ning, and not to exceed one hour in length. 


2) In August of 1940, on the premise 
that Sunday school education exerts an 
influence “detrimental,” in fact diametri- 
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this to ease the problem of controlling 
them. 

4) Use of the Old Testament was for- 
bidden: the reason being that it is based 
on Judaic thought and ideals. In the New 
Testament all references to the Second 
Coming and the Final Day of Judgment 
were to be deleted. 

5) Sunday must no longer be observed 
as a holiday. 

6) No priest or pastor could conduct 
services without having first obtained a 
permit from the office of the governor 
general. ; 

7) All church buildings of western 
style of architecture must be altered to 
the Japanese style. 

Under such repressive measures, it is 
small wonder that the Christian churches 
fell into a state of dissolution. Church 
property was everywhere confiscated ... 
church buildings turned into military bar- 
racks or public assembly halls. 


SEMINARY IN NAME ONLY 


It has previously been mentioned that 
the Union Theological Seminary in Pyeng- 
yang closed down in March, 1938. The 
following year, a new seminary was estab- 
lished in that same city, this one under the 
personal “blessing” of the governor gen- 
eral. The faculty was hand-picked from 
among Japanese and Koreans who had 
shown their “loyalty” to the Japanese 
state. It need hardly be added that this is 
a theological seminary in name only. 

To hasten the process of “taking over” 
the leadership of the Christian churches, 
in 1937 a new order was issued: this one 
compelling the retirement of all Church 
leaders and workers who had had any con- 
nection in the past with the Korean Na- 
tional Movement. The result of this order 
was that practically all of the elderly 
Church leaders and workers had to retire. 
To this was added a new rule after the 
outbreak of the Pacific War. Early in 
1942, the government ordered the retire- 
ment of all clergymen who had studied or 
spent any time in Europe or America. 
Such men, the Japanese felt, must be im- 
bued with dangerous thoughts and ideals 
gained from their studies abroad and thes: 
were dismissed en-masse. 

The final step in the persecution © 
Christianity in Korea came in the year 
1943. A Japanese named Sato advanced 
theory that Shintoism and Christian 
sprang from the same source, that 
Japanese national founder was 
the same with Christ. This 
being taught officially thro 
under the guidance of 


As things stand today, v 
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From a “Two-Year Man” 
By the Rev. Gray TEMPLE 


” HAVE READ with a great deal of 

interest and a deep sense of penitence 
-~ Bishop Rhea’s article: “A Two-Year 
[lan Can’t Do This Job!” Both the in- 
rrest and the penitence stem, perhaps, 
com the fact that I was a “two-year 
aan”! There are certain factors which 
wght to be discussed by the Church, if 
ce are to follow our vocation in preach- 
ag the Gospel to every creature. 

In Terms oF Economics: I notice in 
jour editorial comment that you give first 
dace to this in your consideration. Cer- 
ainly one great weakness in rural mission 
vork is that a priest must work for a 
bare living wage.” The vast majority of 
ne clergy are not vitally interested in 


This section is devoted to the raising and answering of questions about the work 
of the Church in country areas and small towns. It is no secret that’the Episcopal 
Church's rural work is, on the whole, inadequate—quantitatively, and perhaps 
qualitatively. The average tenure of the rural priest is less than two years, and 
in that time no ordinary man can lay strong foundations. On the other hand, 
there are reasons why rural priests do not stay on the job—small pay, loneliness, 
gruelling travel, lack of hope for advancement (either personal or parochial) ; 
perhaps lack of a concept of the task of the Church in a rural community. 

How can the Church's rural work be strengthened? 
answer to a problem which has long been close to the heart of bishops, National 
Council executives, rural clergy, and many others; there can be no single answer 
to a problem of such wide scope. “THE LivING CHURCH has no cut-and-dried 
rural program to offer; in fact, we have nothing but questions to ask. The answers 
must come from the members of THE LiviNG CHURCH FAMILY who have worked 
in the rural field and studied its problems. We hope many of them will contribute 

to this department from the riches of their experience and prayerful thought. 


10w much money they can make, but it is 
1ard for a man to be constantly under the 
train and worry of wondering how he is 
roing to pay his bills, clothe his family, 
ducate his children, etc. These worries 
‘an so hound a man as to interfere with 
he work he wants to do, until the only 
lief seems to be a move into a parish 


where he can live and work without fear 


yf being a “dead beat.” 
Yet the fact remains, the important 
onsideration for the Church is not 
vhether a mission can be made self- 
upporting, or support its priest, or con- 
tribute to diocesan budgets. The impor- 
ant consideration for the Church is the 
aching of the Gospel and the admin- 
tration of the sacraments to people in 
he rural areas as well as urban areas. 
om a business point of view as an in- 
restment of money, it is a bad risk and a 
opeless investment! From a Gospel point 
view, we carry the good news to them 
cause we are Christians; even though 
is means that city parishes must carry 
burden financially. _ 
e Roman Church, in my area alone, 
s pouring out $50,000 a year for mission 


growing by leaps and bounds. 
-w of the missions (if any) are 
ves financially. The 


and it is obvious to those ‘few of | 
vho come into contact with their work 


should include a basic salary of $1,800 a 
year for a single priest and $2,400 a year 
tor a married priest. 

In TERMS OF THE Prayer Book: To 
those of us who have been nurtured in the 
Church, the Prayer Book is the Treasury 
of Devotion. The liturgy is dignified, 
beautiful, and soul satisfying. Yet there 
are many people in rural areas for whom 
the Prayer Book and its services are utter- 
ly meaningless. Men and women who can- 
not read or write (or who read slowly 
and painfully), cannot use the Prayer 
Book with any degree of satisfaction. 
They may be taught certain portions of it 
by rote; or they may be trained to wor- 
ship with their bodies; but in either case 
the Prayer Book is not an integral part of 
their worship. 

In the beginning, at least, the mission 
priest must be able to adapt the Prayer 


There can be no easy 


Book and even devise and compose a sery- 
ice of worship which can express the hid- 
den longings of his people. Yet many young 
priests who enter a rural field are utterly 
lost when they cannot use the Prayer 
Book. If the Church would give rural 
priests new tools to use, one cause of 
heartbreaking frustration could be re- 


_moved. Such new tools might include in- 


struction in the techniques of preparing 
non-liturgical services, with emphasis on 
preaching and teaching; a simplified pro- 
gram of Sunday school instruction, de- 
signed for small schools which have few 
children and those of varied age groups; 
training and instruction in proven rural 
organizations such as the 4-H, the Home 
Demonstration Club, the Future Farmers 
of America, etc. In other words, sume 
materials prepared especially for rural 
work, and not materials designed for city 
parishes, which have to be drastically 
revised for use in mission work. 

In Terms or FELLowsHIP: To me, one 
of the greatest heartaches of a mission 
priest is the feeling of lonesomeness and 
lack of fellowship—the realization that 
the Church does not know and does not 
care much about the struggles, the suc- 
cesses, the problems, the plans in this 
isolated corner of the Church’s life. It is 
all very well to say that mission priests 
ought to identify themselves with the 
lives of their people, in terms of reading 


and social activity, yet one must oe s 
i* , (ae _- ¥. ua 
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where. 


-the Church. I believe that the Ch 


tion of the country and that the 


work as there now is, it had b 


that in many areas of our Church’s life 
the people do not read even the daily news- 
paper! The priest’s interests in many cases 
are much broader than those of his peo- 
ple. Although a servant of God, he is 
still human, and bitter lonesomeness can 
be and is his lot. Our Lord sent out His 
disciples two by two. The Church might 
well send out her clergy “two by two,” 
that each may supplement the work of the 
other, that each may share the problems 
and plans with the other, that each may 
share fellowship with the other. This is 
expensive, but the Church must decide 
whether expense is of more importance 
than vocation. 

We must face the fact that the Epis- 
copal Church is not reaching the rural 
people in our country. If it has the truth 
(and I believe it has) then it is a truth as 
meaningful for the man in isolated areas, 
as for the dweller in the metropolitan 
areas; but it cannot be carried to these 
isolated peoples unless the Church looks 
upon this area of her activity as of vital 
importance and not as “mission work” to 
be put on or off as a garment as the mood 
dictates! 


From a Layman 


HAVE LIVED all my life in a state 
| where all Episcopal churches with the 

exception at best of perhaps four or five 
would be classified as strictly rural; and I 
have frequently wondered why, if the 
Church cannot do a better job than it has 
done, it has continued work in most of the 
communities of this state. Oh, I do know 
the reason. There have been a few of our 
clergy who have had marked success; and 
in every community, there are a few loyal 
Churchpeople who know and love the 
Church and who cannot be satisfied with 
the other churches in the community, even 
though they realize those churches are 
much more efficient and doing a much 
better job. 

I am not among those who feel that the 
future of our Church in this section is | 
hopeless; and that further than provide BY 
the Episcopalians seattered here and there _ 
with an occasional service,‘ it might just 
as well sell the property it holds and save 
the money it spends here for work else- 
One frequently hears Church-— 
people make such remarks as the follow- 
ing: “The time was when I thought the 
Episcopal Church had something to give to 
this section of the country, that our com- _ 
munities needed it. I have changed 
mind. The Episcopal Church, appa 
can’t adjust itself to our conditions.” 
remarks come not only from the no 
Churchmen but from devoted Chu 
ple, who love and wish to work an 


a definite contribution to make to tl is 
come when it fulfills that mission; | 
the Church wishes to make 


RURAL WORK 


that in every community where we now 
have work, there is a nucleus of Church- 
people who place the Church first in their 
life. Episcopalians are usually among the 
leading and most active citizens in com- 
munities, but the Church seldom takes any 
part or is considered in community affairs. 

Why have the Roman Catholic and 
various denominational churches succeed- 
ed in building good live churches in com- 
munities where the Episcopal church can 
hardly exist? My home is characteristic of 
the majority where we have work in this 
state. The community was settled back in 
1879 or 1880 and a building erected by 
the community for Christian services. 
Any clergyman who happened to be in the 
community or going through held services 
there. The building was not the property 
of any individual church organization. 
Our parish or mission record shows that 
the first Church services held here were 
in 1884. Therefore the work of. the 
Church in this community is not new but 
more than 60 years old. The first building 
erected here by an individual congregation 
was the Episcopal church. There has been 
ample time for the Church to establish 
itself here and it has not. Forty or 45 years 
ago the membership of the Episcopal 
church and its school (then Sunday school) 
compared favorably with the two other 
leading churches in town. Today the mem- 
bership is probably less than a fourth of 
that of three other churches and our 
church school about a tenth. 

We have a comfortable furnace-heated 
church building (which will seat five to six 
times our average congregation) with 
basement finished for parish activities, a 
good two-story modern rectory which is 
among the better, residences in town, all 
free of debt. During my memory, services 
have generally been furnished by a clergy- 
man coming once or twice a month from a 
distance—arriving just in time for service 
and leaving immediately after. There 
have been periods of months at a time 
when we had no services whatever. 

When we have had a resident priest, 
conditions were generally but little bet- 
ter. Of course the resident priest held 
services in two or three other places. 
There was no reason why he should not. 
The clergy of other churches in our com- 
munity, which have built up good live 
congregations, do the same. Our clergy are 
fine men, as well educated and as good 
speakers as those of other churches. True 
the average tenure of service of the clergy 
of other churches has been longer than 
that in our church, which has been a con- 
tributing factor to the church’s failure to 
keep pace, but in my opinion it has not 
been the chief cause. The other churches 


have never been left long without a pastor. | 


“In other churches if there are a few 


_ Sundays between the leaving of one pastor 


and the coming of another, someone is sent 
in during the intermission to fill their 
pulpits. Our church in the past has been 
losed for months together, or even for a 


r service. ; 

_ But probably the chief reason for the 
failure of the Episcopal Church here has 
een the clergy’s lack of interest in the 
nity and community affairs. 


ear or two with only an occasional irreg- _ 


Whether they came merely for an occa- 
sional service or were resident priest they 
came as outsiders and in most cases made 
very little attempt to become anything 
else. Apparently they had no desire to be- 
come part of the community. As Bishop 
Rhea puts it: they came as private chap- 
lains to the Episcopalians in the commun- 
ity and the fact that they were Episcopal 
priests gave them no advantage here. In 
fact because of our Church’s past history 
in this section, they had a great deal of 
prejudice to overcome and failed to do so. 

During the past year, a new manager 
arrived for one of our local chain stores. 
The Monday after his arrival, the 
community club was planning a paper 
drive for the benefit of the Boy Scouts of 
the community. The newcomer was sug- 
gested for one of the committees. Someone 
suggested that he might not have time. 
His reply was: “Sure I will. It’s the best 
way to get acquainted. The last place we 
were, they had a scrap iron drive the day 
after my arrival. I spent the entire day 
ona truck hauling scrap iron from near- 
by farms. By night I was calling practi- 
cally every man, woman, and child in the 
community by their first names, and they 
were doing the same with me.” 

The business and professional men of 
this state, both during the first world war 
and the present one, have been short of 
help. Quite generally they are each try- 
ing to do the work of two or three men 
in their own business. Farmers are in a 
similar situation and unable to get help. 
However when it comes to harvesting, 
unless grain is cut and shocked at the 
proper time, there is apt to be a big, if not 
complete loss. It was felt that the loss of 
the grain would be not merely a loss to the 
individual farmers but the grain was 
needed by the country. So during the har- 
vest season, they close their offices, stores, 
and shops early and at 6 P.M. go out to 
shock grain, often turning car lights on a 
field to finish up after it is too dark to 
work otherwise. It is not the case of the 
farmers needing financial help. They pay 
the business men at the same rate they 
would other harvest hands. In many cases, 
it may be less than the man would make in 
the same time in his own business but he 
feels that the community needs him. 


— 


I have told these two incidents to sh 
the general attitude here in the mid 
west. Fellow members of the commun 
are not strangers but friends, and it is 
vital interest to each of us that the otl 
fellow succeed, regardless of his ra 
difference of religion, or education. T 
clergy of other churches in the commun 
have generally fallen into our attitude 
thinking and acting, and taken part 
community affairs. 

But you will say: A clergyman shot 
be more than a hail-fellow and he does 1 
have time for such stunts. True, a cler; 
man must have time for prayer and stu 
(and community affairs are not so num 
ous that they would often interfere w 
a clergyman’s more serious duties), a 
the clergyman who becomes a member 
the community and takes part in its act 
ities, will in a comparatively short ti 
learn to know the people, be invited ir 
their homes, and have the opportunity 
interesting them in the Church, and | 
coming a religious leader to many wh« 
he would not otherwise become acquaint 
with in ten, yes, in 20, years. Is it not 
important that a clergyman do the thin 
that will bring people to God, as that 
pray for them? 

I will give what I believe to'be t 
answers to the questions set forth by yo 
(1) In at least most communities 
this section, with clergy who are desiro 
of becoming part of the community 
which they are located, the Episcor 
Church could in a few years become s« 
supporting. Other churches do. Why ca 
not we? People in this section are n 
parasites, but at the present we are t 

few to carry the work alone. 

(2) The size of the parish and numb 
of communicants would of course vary a 
cording to the particular locality. 

(3) You are setting your ratio 
Churchmen to the total population t 
high. Not every individual in a rural cor 
munity, any more than in a city, is goii 
to become an active Christian during o 
time. Also some are members of oth 
Christian bodies with which they are u 
willing to break affiliation, even thou 
their Church is not active locally. 

(4) Apparently the Episcopal Chur 
has few priests with rural interests. Stro: 


WICKED WISDOM 


Oe sprawling forms, and funnies strewn, 
Proclaim, O pious, our condition 

When you return from church at noon. 
\ We know our sins are of omission. 


The empty seats—the strenuous session— 
: Commend your zeal each Sunday morning. 
Let us donate the bad impression. 
_ We wicked wish to be a warning. 7 ~ 


Louisa Boyp Gite. 


piscopal parishes could be built by priests 
terested in and desirous of becoming 
rt of the community. Their salary prob- 
ly will never be as large as that of the 
ctor of a flourishing city parish but it 
yes not cost as much to live in a rural 
mmunity. The income of a priest of a 
cessful rural parish should compare 
vorably with that of the average income 
professional and business men of the 
mmunity. There are few if any big 
comes in rural communities but most of 
» feel that the blessings and advantages 
~a rural community more than compen- 
te for the advantages and handicaps of 
e city. 

(5) Certainly no priest could do effec- 
ve work covering as large an area as 
ost of our clergy are trying to do during 
e@ present war. (Which is no fault of 
eirs but to their credit.) At least not 
wless he has the assistance of a number 
deaconesses or Church Army workers. 
(6) Strong self-supporting parishes 
uld be built in this section in a ten year 
‘riod by men who love the country and 
e willing to become part of the commun- 
y to which they go. 

Perhaps I have rather presumed in dis- 
issing this question but it is one that 
ery one in this section who loves the 
hurch is vitally: interested and to which 
e pray the Church may find the answer. 


From a “Lonesome Greenhorn’’ 
By the Rev. Witu1aM J. Marruers 


> 
“AM DELIGHTED to see that inter- 
est is being awakened in the problem 
-of ministering to the domestic mission 
Id. I have come from seminary into just 
ch a field and find myself encompassed 
ith all of the perplexities which the last 
editorials of THe Livinc CHurcH 
ate are faced by a missionary priest. You 
ve heard from a bishop, and a priest of 
ng experience in this field. I would like 
add a word from one of the “lonesome 
enhorns” in a “pitiful little congrega- 
without hope in the world.” 

he last editorial mentioned that the 


has been attained by a community of 
ks and nuns in Ontario, Canada. I 
dently believe that it is so, and will 


s been the key which opens the doors 
the kingdom of heaven to the world. 
xperienced and single-minded monas- 
lone have found success in this field, 
ot difficult to surmise how much 
t is for a lonely mission priest to 
aplish the same thing. 
igh the monk has left all, he still 
» congenial fellowship of others 
done the same thing. He has 
tive continually before him to 
, of life which he has 
, he has 


eee 


ways be so, for personal sacrifice has - 


them a glorious spiritual enlightenment 
and leadership; something a whole mon- 
astery could not bring within the space of 
a generation! The “lonesome greenhorn” 
unaided even by the advice of a superior 
1S an easy prey to his own youthfulness 
and inexperience. So eager to rush in 
where angels fear to tread, he rides along 
on a wave of popularity, but soon looses 
his momentum and finds that he has not 
even begun to lay hold of the job before 
him. He has not yet attained a mature 
and steadfast singleness of purpose, or 
even found contentment within himself. 
He wavers to and fro within, from heights 
of aspiration and all-encompassing enthu- 
siasm for the spread of the glorious 
Gospel, to periods of apathetic loneliness 
and self-indulgent laziness. 

And even if he is content to stay in a 
small mission and work on for years with 
no great rewards or increase in salary; 
even though he is willing to give his life 
in periods of five, ten, or 15 years to a 
little group of people; that is not enough. 
It is not his life that is needed. It is the 
life of Christ-—the life of the Church that 
is needed. He alone cannot give it to them. 
He needs the Church’s help; to steady 
him; to inspire him; to keep him in line 
so that it can work through him. It is like 
putting one man at the nozzle of a great 
firehose. He cannot handle it himself 
unless he is a superman. He needs the aid 
of his fellow-workers for his own steadi- 
ness, and for the sake of a consistent, 
steady pressure of the teaching of the 
Church upon the people. The Church’s 
teaching is strong, but those who bring it 
are weak. And the inexperienced are 
weaker still. The Church as a whole must 
extend its arm to aid them. : 

How can this man be helped and his 
work be accomplished? He cannot be 
helped if he is going to insist upon his 

prerogative to be independent and repre- 
sent the Church as he sees fit, or feels fit. 
And his work cannot be accomplished if 
those who are technically over him do not 
exercise their prerogative to supervise and 
direct him in the fulfilment of his office. 


> real success in dealing with this prob- —A great many mission priests are in the 


position of free-lances whose latest vital 
connection with the corporate spiritual life 
and jurisdiction of the Church is their 
seminary life. As the pressure and influ- 


ence of seminary life becomes fainter with 


distance in time, he feels more and more 
as though he has been cast adrift. 
Enthusiasm for souls is a latent energy 
within the Church. A priest who loses 
contact with the Church as an organized 
body loses that spark of enthusiasm for 
souls. The failure of the Church to exer- 
cise its corporate influence through each 
individual priest is bound to produce un- 
enthusiastic priests and sparse congrega- 
tions. 


dealing with his work, in order to | 


lished throughout an entire 


- Church, rather than to the 


so that our little churches would prosper 
both spiritually and financially. 

To accomplish this I would suggest a 
type of associate mission in which the 
various clergy residing in a particular 
territory were banded together in an asso- 
ciation which worked as a corporate body. 
Meetings would be held once or twice a 
week to discuss plans and modes of pro- 
cedure for the life of each individual 
mission within the district. At the head of 
this body would be a priest of long ex- 
perience whose sole work was to supervise 
the entire territory and direct the work of 
its individual priests. Responsibility for 
any one of the missions would not be in the 
hands of the priest who may have his hi 
residence there, but in the hands of the 
association as a whole, and especially of 
the priest who supervised the work. In 
this way there could be a continual ex- 
change of priests throughout the district; 
for preaching; parish visiting; social activ- 
ities; drives for money, etc. The talents of 
the individual priests could thus be applied i 
where they would do the most good. \ 

This means that the priests working \ 
under the supervisor must come with the 4, 
understanding that they are to live in a 
particular town where there is a suitable 
rectory, but they are to have a position 
similar to a curate in the larger territory. 
In this way the individual priests may be 
single or married. They may have a home 
life and a position in a community such as 
any parish priest enjoys. But the Church z 
work is a corporate affair. al 

Each individual mission in the field va j, 
would then have: the advantage of acon- 
sistent policy pursued over a long period; | 
the abilities of a number of variously 
gifted priests directed toward the special 
needs of the mission; the corporate knowl- hs 
edge and experience of a group continually 
conferring on its particular problems; and uM 
the very important realization that a great 
and responsible organization, worthy of 
the highest respect and reverence is work- — 
ing here. Pare: 

The benefit to the individual pri 
would be great. He would have continua 
association with his fellow-priests. N 
problem would be entirely his own. 
would give the other mutual encour: 
ment and inspiration. There would be 
corporate incentive which all would sha 
Such an association would inspire | 


of all branches of theology and~ 


with his fellow-priests. There would be 
change in residence, salary, manner 
—single or married. Sane, solid, 
sistent Churchmanship would 


souls would be brought to Chr 


an individual worker. 
In the field of medicine 
advance of the Church 
. . ‘ . S . ‘ 


of its prec 


EDITORIAL 


Rural Work 


E WISH we could share with our readers all the let- 

ters that have come to this office as the result of 

Bishop Rhea’s editorial, A Two Year Man Can’t Do 
This Job. We shall publish some of them, as space permits, 
in a special section on Rural Work; and perhaps at a later 
date we can prevail on Bishop Rhea to “sum up.” 

It is our own conviction that there are several fundamental 
weaknesses in the whole approach of the Church to the sub- 
ject. We are not sure whether the things we think most 
serious are actually so— for example, the Never Never Self- 
Supporting aspect of the work which we believe to be a drag 
on spiritual progress. Rare indeed is the man who can main- 
tain his human dignity and character while living on charitable 
handouts; perhaps the same thing is true of parishes. Yet 
many of our correspondents do not seem to agree with us. 

The “stretch-out’’ seems to us to be an intolerable condi- 


The Collect 


Transfiguration August 6th 


N A WORLD darkened by an often disquieting 
future, we are brought by the collect for the Feast 

of the Transfiguration into the presence of triumphant 
spiritual beauty. Three men, burdened much as we are 

_ with daily cares and anxiety, yet ready always for the 
Master’s direction, were chosen for an unforgettable, 
shining moment — a loving preparation for great testing 
in the years to come. We too may be chosen for such 
moments of spiritual vision; of radiant strength-giving 
union with our Lord — if we are alert to hear His-invi- 
tation and eager to make the effort to come into His 
presence. Often the Vision, truly if briefly glimpsed, 
follows the familiar patterns of our daily lives — the 
soaring beauty of music; some lovely revelation of na- 
ture; the joy of human comradeship; worship, shared by 
the Church, seen and unseen. We should offer our 
thanks for such helps and pray that by them our hearts 

{| may be so uplifted that we may await with eager faith 
}| that moment of more perfect vision when “we may be 
|} permitted to behold the King in His beauty.” 
| : a 


Eleventh Sunday after Trinity August 12th 


OD’S ALMIGHTY POWER is declared chiefly 

in mercy and pity. A great calamity is referred to 

as an “act of God”— God’s power proving greater than 

_ the efforts of man to maintain security. Today’s collect 

_ teaches us to see even greater evidence of God’s power in 

His forbearance. His mercies to us, and individually 
re know them to be great, are proof of His care and 
love. Occasionally, from the flood tothe present great 
war, He shows His power in other ways: a judgment on 
or a forbearance that allows wicked men to have their 
that the ways of unrighteousness may be clearly 
en, But to His faithful children He shows His loving 
5 y and BS Ses pity. We ask His help that by 


from Mont: 


tion; but it takes second place to another factor which ru 
missionaries and former rural missionaries emphasize again a 
again in their letters —loneliness, spiritual and intellectu 
Apparently one of the most important values of associ 
missions is the fact that in them there is an escape from lon 
ness. 

The great success of Religious orders in the rural fi 
seems to be generally conceded; but most of our correspot 
ents take it for granted that there will not be any great 
crease of rural missions staffed by Religious. Why not? 

“Because there are not enough men in the Religious — 
ders,” is the most obvious answer —and a true one, if - 
present monastic manpower be considered the maximum. f 
why should it be considered the maximum? “‘Pray ye therefi 
the Lord of the harvest that He send forth laborers into I 
harvest.” The Benedictines, the Holy Cross Fathers, — 
Franciscans, and the Cowley Fathers are all engaged in n 
sionary work, some of it in the domestic rural field. They 
are eager to help young priests and laymen with a vocation 
a missionary life of poverty, chastity, and obedience to att 
that high spiritual goal. But unless the National Coun 
the bishops, and the parish clergy make a concerted effort 
bring this vocation to the attention of the Church, a gr 
rural resource will remain undeveloped. 

The author of the Editorial in our July 22d issue — W 
Not a Dozen Five-Year Men? — made a proposal that see 
to us to be worth much consideration: That an experien 
and able missionary be given charge of all the candidates - 
Holy Orders, the deacons, and the first-year priests in + 
diocese or district, and that they work together to develo 
specified area. Under such a program there would be so 
significance to the title of “Archdeacon” which nowad: 
usually is used for an overburdened, unassisted general nm 
sionary who has the job of standing by at the last throes : a 
funerals of feeble missions all over a wide area. 

There are many hopeful signs that rural work is bei 
strengthened. Experiments are in operation in many are 
some of which have been reported from time to time in er 
Livinc CHURCH. Bishop Strider in West Virginia has 
program for seminarians not too unlike that of the mission: 
who Seibel ae July 22d editorial. The Rev. Clif 
Samuelson, Council secretary for rural wo 
engaged xperiment in Kansas and 
sti : support of Bishops Fenner 

banished spiritual lonel 
mporayer: and study 
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Spencer. — 


his clergy. 
logical seminary s 
own rural district tl 
bury-Western Semin 

has students assigi 
and West _ heuer 
a small p 
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1¢ have been full of life, but obviously incapable of self- 
ort. One, out in the fields of a rich farming area, was 
ously pauperized. It had been content to pay a seminary 
fessor a few dollars to provide Sunday services for many 
‘s, although it was capable of giving much more and reach- 
out to bring in many more people. Forty years ago it had 
members. It has about 40 now — and will remain in that 
s until the end of time unless someone comes in and builds 
p. And the first obstacle for the Bishop or a vicar to over- 
e is the willingness of the people to take everything and 
- nothing. 

We are not in the least abashed about placing financial 
sctives high up on the agenda of a rural work discussion. 
re rural areas are poor; but others are quite well off and 
@ are almost wealthy. Of course, the areas unable to 
port themselves should not be cut off from the ministra- 
s of the Church. But the areas able to support themselves 
uld be developed until they do so. There are moral and 
itual factors involved in self-support. There is the practical 
blem of where the money is to come from, and how much, 
olved in non-self-support. If a rural work needs financial 
> from outside, the Church has a right to know why; 
ether the members are carrying their share of the load, 
whether the work is capable of expansion. 

What is wrong? What needs to be done? What is being 
ie? What must the urban Church do to help? These 
‘eping questions will, we hope, be discussed by many readers. 
is interesting that in England a revival of rural life is 
1g ardently urged by Christian sociologists for theological 
| sociological reasons. They think that farm life is part 
the health of a nation; and they believe that the Church is 
itally important factor in the health of farm life. 

We have, perhaps, centered attention too much upon the 
efit to the Church of a well developed rural work. The 
ic problem is rather what the Church can do for the nation 
a whole and for the country and small-town people who 
m such a significant part of its cultural pattern. Does the 
urch have anything to give to rural community life? The 
vation of individual souls is only a part — albeit a supremely 
yortant part — of her concern. Do we have any idea at all 
the task of the Church in the rural social order? Do we 
haps need a Christian rural social program to make our 
rts a really significant part of the building of the Kingdom 
Bod? And how far acue are we on the development of 
h a program? 


n oY Protestantism 


[ E SERVICE leaflet of a parish church is reported to 
:, these words: “You are requested to receive only 
consecrated Host at the and services, and volun- 
Beercz° the privilege of receiving the chalice at those 
. Should you so desire, you may receive Communion in 
inds at any service, Exouaded ee you notify the priest 
id confusion.” 3 
Phis seems to us to have the effect of putting those who 
‘Church’s laws and customs seriously at a disadvantage. 
iest does not, to be sure, illegally withhold the chalice 
th la aity, but he does unquestionably make them uncom- 
Ce to receive. the Sacrament seers to 


eae be ae 


use in the service leaflet. But under the present set- -up, these 
alternative uses have no legal status whatever. It does not 
seem right to require the law-abiding to make a special decla- 
ration to the celebrant that they are going to obey the law. 
Rather, the onus of being “different” should rest with those 
who refuse the chalice because of their fear of germs or dislike 
of lipstick or scruples of piosity or fondness for the liturgical 
practices of other communions. 

The Catholicity of the Anglican Church, and of Anglo- 
Catholics, is utterly dependent upon the constitution and 
canons of the Church and the Book of Common Prayer. In- 
dividuals, and individual parishes, cannot become more Catho- 
lic by departing from, or evading, the Church’s law. Individ- 
ualism and eclecticism are the opposite of true Catholicity. 
Hence, to call this practice Anglo-Catholic would be a misuse 
of terms. It is not Anglican, and therefore not Catholic for us. 
We hope somebody will invent a term for the ‘fancy Protest- 
antism” which seems to think that the way to be Catholic is 
to imitate some other Catholic province than our own. 


Books for Moscow Seminary 


S REPORTED in our news columns, the Joint Commis- 
sion on the Russian Orthodox Church has lent its sup- 
port to a proposal that a gift of books be sent by American 
Churchpeople to the recently reopened Russian theological 
academy in Moscow. Having been assured that such a gift 
will be acceptable, the Commission is now giving Churchpeople 
the opportunity to contribute funds for the purpose. We hope 
that many of THE Livinc CHURCH FAMILY will want to 
have a part in this practical act of international good will, and 
we are happy to make THE Livinc CHurcH RELIEF FuND 
available as a forwarding agency. 

Checks should be made payable to THE Livinc CHuRcH 
ReLier Funp and sent to the office of publication at 744 
North Fourth Street, Milwaukee 3, Wis., with notation: 
“For books for Moscow seminary.” The books will be assem- 
bled in the office of our associate editor, Paul B. Anderson, 
who is a member of the Commission, and prepared there for 
shipment to Moscow. 


BODY AND SOUL 


ROKEN the violin, the master gone 
In quest of sweeter music far away: 
These brushes once were useful to portray 
A stormy sea, the silence of the dawn. 
The artist has now vanished in that light 
He dreamed of—Beauty’s pure elusive ray. 


Here lies the pen that Shelley used one day 
To tell us of a skylark’s singing flight. 
What are they all—pen, brushes, violin— 
When severed from the master’s soul and will? 
~ The soul will need not, over yon far hill, 
This earthly body we are dwelling in; 
An instrument, a garment cast aside, 
¥ When Death the door to perfect life flings wide. 


ve pea ac ACKSON. 
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This Business of Making a Retreat 


F ALL the blessings to the Episco- 
() pal Church which the establishment 
of the religious life among us has 
brought, none is greater than that of the 
retreat movement. And while it is wide- 
spread and has passed from small begin- 
nings into something that is natural and 
taken for granted by many souls, it is 
still too little known and provided for in 
hundreds of parishes. It serves a very 
definite and age-honored purpose in the 
promotion of individual and group ad- 
vancement in spiritual growth, and thus, 
to follow the logical sequence, in practical 
Christianity and good citizenship in all 
their ramifications. 

One reason retreats are familiar to lay 
people is that lay associates of the various 
religious orders, as part of their rule of 
life, make an annual three days’ retreat. 
Other requirements of associates are daily 
self-examination, vocal prayers and medi- 
tative Bible reading, attendance at Mass 
each Sunday and Holy Day, auricular con- 
fession of mortal sin, and regular recep- 
tion of the Blessed Sacrament. This covers 
the list with exceptions here and there and 
will look familiar enough to confirmands 
in many parishes. Where the associates’ 
rule differs is in this matter of making a 
retreat, and were it not protected by a 
tule of life it might whittle down into 
a mere sliver of memory. For if the sys- 
tematic ordering of time is an advantage 

¢ in secular occupations, can it be questioned 
: when the goal is a spiritual one? And, to 
look a homely word in the eye, laziness 
may keep any man or woman within the 

- paling of mediocrity. So an associate of a 
religious order, being hedged about in his 
own home by a rule to make a retreat 
now and then, shakes off some of this 
human inertia which serves as a ball and 

chain of all Christians. 

_ But associates are not the only ones 

9 Piss who make retreats. Anyone introduced by 
his rector can get in if there is room, and 
many do. Especially everyone who makes 
Boke his rule of life to try everything once 
pene: apt some time or other to hover about 
" the outside ring of a summer retreat when 
ih eld in a delightfully landscaped place 
4 oe, here the freshness of flower-laden 
zes and the song of birds over-empha- 
e the finding of God in His handiwork 
her than in that stuffy church on Main 
t, or in the hearts of His poor in 
em or Haiti. And this brings us to 
or sideration of just what a retreat is 
id how it differs from other” gatherings - 
f Churchpeople. For there is no sin in a 
if a lark can be combined with a 


fd 
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etreat is different, and while rest 
ion for dine pes one accom- 


ts’ conference so much the better. 


By Elizabeth Mabel Bryan 


This aims at a special training in a special 
kind of prayer. Now we are all infants, 
mere babes as St. Paul says, and cannot 
stand strong meat, yet some of our leaders, 
we believe, have gone on further, and 
others are drinking of the milk that is less 
blue. In other words, if we but listen 
there are experts to train us. No longer 
will it be possible for any of us to attend 
a retreat conducted by the late Fr. Hunt- 
ington, or one by the late Fr. Vernon, 
giants of a recent day; but there are others 
walking among us in the flesh, and if we 
but will we can learn from them. 


SILENCE 


The technique of this prayer they in- 
troduce us to is simple—so simple that it 
evokes giggles and simpers among the very 
young for it is the technique of silence. 
Can you get a bunch of women together, 
they ask, who will not talk for three days? 
Yes, you can, and men, too. And the re- 
treat movement is out of its swaddling 
clothes; more and more both men and 
women are knocking on the portals of our 
retreat houses, for they know that some- 
thing wonderful has happened and that the 
retreat movement is here to stay. 

Silence as its name implies is lack of 
noise, and physical noise is eliminated as 
much as is humanly possible during a re- 
treat. To this end retreatants do not speak 
to one another. They do not wear tinkling 
beads or stamping mules. If ever an Eng- 
lish woman’s definition of being well 
dressed is applied it is at a retreat. To be 
dressed for the occasion when the occa- 
sion is a retreat means to be dressed neatly 
minus the trimmings. One does not cease 
to be one’s self when in retreat, but is 
never conspicuous. Silence is also main- 
tained by keeping the same place in chapel, 
by not leaving belongings scattered about, 
by refraining from rattling papers and 
junk in the handbag, and by innumerable 
trifles that will occur to one, the total 
effect making a symphony of quiet. The 


_ only place I was ever in outside a retreat 


that was really quiet was the library at 
West Point. There the generals and sages 
seemed to confer with the readers, so quiet 
was the atmosphere. And so it is at a 
properly mannered retreat. There one is 
enabled to pass into the conference room 
of the saints and still remain natural and 
normal. 

This retreat silence besides being devoid 
of noise is also devoid of distractions like 
knitting, sewing, letter writing—things 


_ that ordinarily would be duties, but here 


would interfere with the program pro- 
vided. This consists of daily Mass; canon- 


= il Ts, or some of them, if the retreat 1 


t; i 


A brisk walk in the fresh air helps as ¢ 
also common sense in eating and sleep 
and one need have no fear of finding 
program a mental strain. Instead, it i 
true school in the ways of spiritual gro 
and understanding, and trains one in ha 


of meditation and intercession that ar 
permanent possession and _ unspeake 
precious. 


ContTROL OF IMAGINATION 


Besides this absence of noise and « 
tractions of various sorts, there is a th 
element in silence that is less often spo 
about and would seem little underst 
and perhaps never considered. It g 
under various names, but probably cont 
of the imagination is the best. Now imz 
nation or its power is a gift to be cu 
vated. Without it there can be no arti 
or scientific achievement. For this rea 
when in prayer or meditation one is t 
to control the imagination, or when imé 
nation is talked down as a thing of e 
people often think they know better, « 
never understanding what is meant 
religious control of the imagination, t 
turn back to the world if not actually « 
turbed at least perplexed. 

This distracting and sometimes « 
thing that is referred to in religious « 
cussions is simply that natural tende 
of the human mind constantly to rep 
duce the past when the mind is not 
cupied by immediate stimuli. The phe 
menon of dreaming is part of that t 
dency, and so-called day dreaming is | 
other. But there are other equally 9 
profitable habits of imagination. For 
stance, in spite of our efforts to cont 
our dislike for someone, we deliberat 
recall disagreements of the past and tl 
increase the hatred. And besides such s 
face inanities multiplied a hundredfold 
the course of a day, there is often a w 
ing up in consciousness of biological 
racial proclivities. Undoubtedly 
temptations which we are told are nol 
if not willfully accepted, come from 
conscious or unconscious stratum, 

— every criminal has prelived his “a 


To turn our eyes away from these un 
sal facts, and to believe we are better 
others because our day- -dreaming doe 
lead to the latest murder, is just so. 
self deception. It is only by the g 
God that we are not like someone 
In retreat by learning the tech 
control of the insidious work of the 
nation, we have acquired some hi 
valuable that it is a pity not 


it in the face of the world’s 


wever, there seems to be a vital con- 
tion between general breakdown of 
‘al principles and our leaving God out 
the calculations, of our educational 
ory. For the brain can go on recalling 
vanted images during a manual exer- 
, and reflections in a library can be 
re as ungodly as in a slum. No, there 
omething more needed; the true anti- 
e for evil imaginings is familiarity with 
‘itual truths. And the reason why medi- 
on is an antidote for this poisonous 
gination is that it supplies a substitute. 
other words, evil is overcome by good. 
“he way to meditate independently of 
ks and addresses is to take a subject 
: the birth of the Saviour, the Resur- 
tion, or any of the holy aspects in the 
of the Incarnate One and find three or 
re points about it to think about. This 
sreceded by the Veni Creator. As the 
ections proceed the abstractions are off- 
by an imagined picture of the scenes 
alled in the light of what one knows 
ough traveling or reading. But the final 
crete substance of the meditation is a 
olution to carry over into actual prac- 
some of the holy lessons learned. Some 
ple keep in mind these ideas during the 
- and when they find they have to wait 
a train they have something worth- 
ile thinking about independent of the 
vs stands, or if they happen to arrive at 
irch ten minutes early they are not 
tless until the choir starts the hymn. 
n the advice that is sometimes handed 
in the books too much is made of 
ly meditation as if the skipping of a day 
s heinous. Suppose one doesn’t for some 
son good or bad complete a formal 
ditation? The practice should in no way 
a heavy weight tied about the neck of 
spirit to create another worry. It should 
be regarded as just one more thing to 
in the welter of the daily grind. In- 
ad, properly regarded, the habit of 
ditation becomes a cheerful companion 
travel the same road with us as often 
possible until we find that the compan- 
is a part of us and a meditation can be 
de anywhere. And a retreat is often the 
inning of such wisdom and a pick-up 
those long skilled in its ways. 


SPIRITUAL READING 


spiritual reading is another comfortable 
vit gained in retreat. Here one is intro- 
‘ed to books never heard of or if known 
rer within reach. The library at a re- 
at is a joy. Not that one is expected to 
d self-indulgently especially of contro- 
sial books, and unless one is an un- 
iever, certainly books that argue the 
stence of God or any argumentative 
yk for that matter can play havoc with 

retreatant’s good purposes. Instead, 
ritual reading is just another way of 
ditating. Some people can’t seem to 
ke a three point meditation, and some 
o can don’t want to. Mental fatigue or 
n a call to a higher mode of praying 
y cause this. In any event spiritual 
ding is a devotional method of acquiring 
ritual truths, of becoming saturated, as 
were, with the minds of the saints or 
deeper truths of Holy Writ underly- 
every chapter. One reads until the 
sntion is arrested, and then stops for 
‘tion. In this way much more is ac- 
lished than in reading on and on try- 


ing to cover ground. Distractions of 
fatigue and vain imaginings are overcome 
miraculously through such reading. 

So far we have been considering what 
one can do by his own efforts—codperating 
in keeping a strict silence, meditating, and 
reading. Valuable as all this may be, there 
is a further step that has less to do with 
our individual efforts. Fr. Huntington was 
always saying, “God giving Himself to the 
soul, the soul giving himself to God, this 
is the sum of the Christian life.” It is this 
realization in some degree of God giving 
Himself to the soul and the response of 
the soul to the unique call, that supplies 
the end of meditation. Fr. Leen writes, 
“Mental prayer as an exercise is the dis- 
cipline to which the soul must submit itself 
in order to enter into the way of union 
with God.” And again, “The exercise of 
mental prayer must be distinguished from 
the state of prayer which is its result.” 
This state of prayer is called contempla- 
tion. In retreat one does not learn how 
to contemplate. Rather, one learns how to 
meditate (man’s part). 

Our spiritual leaders have been reticent 
about the subject of contemplation prob- 
ably because they have known that we 
were not ready for it. But of late years 
retreatants have been encouraged to be- 
lieve that faithfulness in ordinary mental 
prayer will lead to a more powerful pen- 
etration into the mystery of intercession. 
For a devotion to the Incarnate Word 
leads to the Father whose love for man- 
kind obsesses the soul of the intercessor. 
Intercession then becomes something more 
than reading off a string of names, but is 
the mightiest act of which man is capable. 

None of this can be learned. It can only 
be experienced after vears of faithful 
work. Develonoment of the spiritual life is 


a slow growth. As expressed in the Imita- 


tion: “Jord this is not the work of one 
day, nor children’s sport.” No one knows 
for sure how far he has gone or what 
power he has achieved. ‘“The prayer is not 


perfect if the monk knows he is praying,” 
says one St. Anthony. Surely no one would 
claim that his own prayers have brought 
to pass any special thing. The credit may 
belong to the prayers of some~ obscure 
child running into the church on his way 
home from school. The concerted prayers 
of many have undoubtedly produced un- 
known results. Perhaps the miracle of the 
bloodbank is the work of cloistered nuns 
or the anguished cry of the mothers of 
men.. To credit ourselves with answered 
prayer is natural but childish. The Spirit 
of God is in His Body, the Church. Our 
part is to be faithful. 

There are thousands of people who can 
not manage to get away to a three days’ 
retreat. For them one day retreats, or 
quiet days have been instituted in many 
places. These could be managed in many 
parishes and from small beginnings might 
develop into far reaching benefit. Just now 
these seem to be confined to the parishes 
of the larger cities and vicinities. This 
should not be so. A little bold leadership 
on the part of retreatants who turn to 
their own apathetic parishes after a so- 
journ in a retreat atmosphere would work 
wonders in the ultimate devotional life of 
the Church. Certainly no retreatant should 
gobble up all these privileges and hug them 
tight. They are to be extended in any way 
that occurs to one after consultation with 
the rector. 

I presume some people who have not 
been to such a retreat as here discussed 
wonder how it seems to go back into the 
usual pursuits in home, school, or office. 
Is it a come down? Yes and no. The 
experience is probably recognized: earthly 
wisdom seems very frail and the lines of 
duty are taken up in a humbler spirit than 
when one left off five days earlier. De 
Caussade is quoted in this connection, 
“The duties of each moment, under their 
baffling appearances, conceal truth of the 
Divine Will . . . they are, as it were, the 
Sacrament of the present moment.” 


U.S. Navy. | 


3 7 Belliss 
American CHapLain Buriss BritisH Sattor: Chaplain F. C. Benson : 
USNR, officiates at burial of a British sailor in Portsmouth (Va.) grounds reserved 
for deceased Allied personnel. The sailor, a chief petty officer, died aboard his ship at 


the Norfolk (Va.) Naval Operating Base. Chaplain Belliss, 


former rector of St. 


Paul’s, Chicago, served that parish for seven years until his entry into the Navy ; 


in December, 1942. 
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Be patriotic. Render service to your 
fellowmen. Supply Bibles, Testa- 
ments, Religious Books. Special gitts 
for service men. 64-page catalog pack- 
ed with urgently needed Christian 
books for young and old. Amaz- 
ing demand. Big commission to 
hustlers. Rush name for free 
mailing, all details. 


Western Art Publishers, Dept. 128-R 
257 So. Spring St., Los Angeles, Calif. 


ESTMENTS for 
CLERGY and CHOIR 


ALTAR LINENS, EMBROIDERIES, 
TAILORING 
Episcopal Church Flags 


J. M. HALL, Inc. 


Office and Salesroom 


VESTMENTS 


Ceassocks—Surplices—Stoles—Scarves 
Silks—Alter Clofhs—Embroideries 
Priest Cloaks—Rabats—Collars 
Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 
Church Vestment Makers 
18376ver One Hundred Yeers 1945 


Send for Catalogue 


COX SONS & VINING, Inc. 


131 East 23rd Street, New York 10, N.Y. 


MENEELY 
BELL CO. 


22 RIVER ST., 
TROY, N.Y. 


BRUGLER HOUSE 


on Rye Lake, near White Plains, N. Y., 
offers clergymen and other active Church 
workers the quiet surroundings of a small 
estate for a holiday or vacation. For informa- 
tion and rates, write 


R. P. KENT, Secy. 
281 Fourth Ave. New York, N. Y. 


eeeHileDAGUILDInc. 


CHURCH VESTMENTS ALTAR LINENS 


Ecclesiastical Embroidery 
147 E. 47th Street NEW YORK 
Conferences with reference to the adorn- 
ment of Churches. 


Old Embroidery Transferred 
Telephone: Eldorado 5-1058 


LOYD 


WALL PAPERS 
ARE LASTING, 
M 


INSIST ON SEEING THE 
WHEREVER LOCATED 


W.H.S. LLOYD CO,INC. 
NEW YORK: CHICAGO - BOSTON: NEWARK | 
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DIOCESAN 


LONG ISLAND 


Lightning Strikes Grace Church, 


Jamaica 


A serious loss to Grace Church, Jamai- 
ca, N. Y., one of the oldest parishes on 
Long Island, took place on July 19th when 
the brownstone spire, erected in 1861, was 
struck by lightning and split from the 
summit to the belfry. 

It will be necessary to build a steel cage 
around the tower, the stones must be taken 
down after being numbered and then re- 
erected. The operation will not only be 
hazardous but complicated, and the loss 
will very possibly be as much as $30,000, 
according to the Church Properties Fire 
Insurance Corporation. 


CHICAGO 
Pence Offering Report 


The penny offerings which accompany 
the familiar prayer: “Thrice a day these 
prayers I say, thrice a day my pence I pay,” 
have now reached the quarter of a million 
mark in the diocese of Chicago, according 
to Sylvester A. Lyman, executive secre- 
tary of the Bishop’s Pence, in his report 
on the collections for the most recent 
pence period. 

Stressing that through the revival of 
daily family prayers in the 10,000 homes 
which voluntarily support the program, 
the spiritual gains far outweigh the finan- 
cial, Mr. Lyman anticipates that the total 
collections for this year will amount to 
more than $27,000. 

The Bishop’s Pence was originated in 
1933 by the late Bishop Stewart of Chi- 
cago, Angus Hibbard, and Bishop Ziegler, 
then archdeacon for the diocese. The net 
proceeds are divided equally between the 
contributing parishes and the bishop. 

The local parishes have used their pro- 
ceeds for building repairs, new equipment, 
the reduction of indebtedness, and the 
maintenance of choir camps. The bishop’s 
share during the depression was used for 
the support of the diocesan social service 
agencies and~for emergency aid to mis- 
sions. During the past two years it has 
been devoted to new work in the diocese 
and for the extension of the Church’s 


college work. 


Kenneth J. Allen, St. Mark’s Church, 
Evanston, Ill., is president of the Episco- 
pal Order of Pencemen, which is com- 


posed of the pencemen who are responsible 


for the collection of the pence contribu- 
tions five Sundays each year in their local 


| parishes. The Episcopal Order of Pence- 


men also originated the annual diocesan 
outing which during the past 11 years has 
had an average attendance of over 1,000. 


SAN JOAQUIN 


Changes of Address 


san Joaquin. The Rt. Rev. Su 


at i 
« 4 


-is 


ters has moved from 5000 Van Ness BI 
Fresno, to 1617 N. Hunter St., Stock 
17, Calif. The diocesan district office 

moved from 1209 N St., Fresno, to 

E. Miner Ave., Stockton 3, Calif. 


PUERTO RIGO 
News from St. John’s Cathedral 
The Rev. Harry Whitley, a_ rec 


recruit to the Puerto Rico staff, fot 
plenty of work awaiting him on his f 
Sunday when he assisted at the Holy Ce 
munion in English and in Spanish, Eng 
Morning Prayer, and Evensong, all in 
John’s Cathedral, Santurce, and held 
afternoon service at the United Stz 
Public Health Service Hospital. 

“The cathedral has been provid 
chaplain service for this hospital for s 
eral months,” writes the Rev. William 
Anthony of the cathedral staff. “The h 
pital cares for coast guard men, m 
chant seamen, and civilian employees 
the navy. They have no regular chapl: 
We have a service Sunday afternoons ; 
give one afternoon to visiting the patien 

A layman, Eugene Munn, bo’st 
mate first class, who was confirmed 
cently, has been influential in startin; 
men’s organization at the cathedral, pr 
ably to be called the Canterbury Cl 
Twenty men attended the organizat 
meeting. 

The Rey. Aristides Villafane, Pue 
Rican priest on the cathedral staff, 
cently presented a class of 45 Puerto 
cans for Confirmation. 

About 75 young Puerto Ricans atten 
this summer’s Church conference 
youth, its fourth annual meeting. 


PITTSBURGH 
Calvary Church Calls Chaplain 


Chaplain Lauriston L. Scaife, chap! 
at the Naval Air Station, Pensacola, F 
has accepted a call to Calvary Chu 
Pittsburgh. He was rector of hist 
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nity Church, Newport, R. I., when he 
sted the Navy in October, 1944. 
inted a military leave of absence, 
iplain Scaife will assume his new rec- 
hip after the war. Calvary Church is 
orted to be the third largest Episcopal 
ish in the country. 


ASSACHUSETTS 


anges in Religious 
ucation Department 


“he Rev. Dr. Charles F. Lancaster, 
cutive secretary of the diocesan De- 
tment of Religious Education of the 
ese of Massachusetts, has resigned as 
August 31st in order to give all his 
e to the Church of the Good Shepherd, 
iding, Mass., a mission fast progressing 
parish status of which he has been in 
rge for many years. 

Juring the 14 years as head of the 
sesan educational program, Dr. Lan- 
‘er has achieved notable results, notably 
yroadening the scope of the nine train- 
schools for adults, held annually in 
utegic centers and each offering a wide 
iety of courses for an average of eight 
*kly sessions. Dr. Lancaster has also 
rganized the Church School Union, an 
anization by districts which furthers 
interchange of ideas and introduction 
new methods; started a curriculum to 
ck on compiling new material for 
urch school teachers; bettered the 


standards for lay readers and established 
training courses toward that end; and 
pioneered successfully in the fields of 
visual education and weekday religious 
education. 

The Rev. David R. Hunter, rector of 
the Church of the Holy Spirit, Mattapan, 
since November, 1941, has been elected as 
Dr. Lancaster’s successor and will begin 
his work as executive secretary of the 
educational department on September Ist. 
He is a 1935 graduate of the Union Theo- 
logical Seminary and is known beyond the 
confines of his own diocese for his promo- 
tion of the Good Neighbor Association 
which furthers interracial and_ inter- 
church amity in a community embracing 
Mattapan, Dorchester, and Hyde Park. 


SOUTHWESTERN VA. 


Diocesan Plan of Action 


At its meeting on June 21st the execu- 
tive board of the diocese of Southwestern 
Virginia adopted the final draft of a “Plan 
of Action” for the period from September 
Ist to June 30, 1946, as authorized by the 
annual council of the diocese in May. This 
is a calendar of the more important dio- 
cesan meetings which have been definitely 
planned and, combined with a suggested 
schedule of activities to be followed by the 
clergymen and congregations in the dio- 


_cese through the several seasons of the 


Church year. 


OTan 
Cathedral Building Fund 


St. Mark’s Cathedral, Salt Lake City, 
Utah, has started a campaign for $75,000 
which will make possible a building ex- 
pansion program, including the completion 
of a narthex and tower, a new altar guild 
room, modernization of crypt for religious 
education use, acquisition of adjacent 
property, and the building of a deanery. 

The cathedral was designed by the elder 
Upjohn, architect of New York, and was 
started in 1870 but never completed. In 
the last 15 months 170 have been presented 
for Confirmation at St. Mark’s. The Very 
Rey. Herald G. Gardner is dean. 


Dr. I. Q. at St. John’s, Logan 


To experience first hand work in the 
mission field, “Dr. I. Q.” (James McClain) 
is in complete charge of St. John’s Mis- 
sion, Logan, Utah, during July and Au- 
gust. During this time he and his family 
are in residence at Logan, where the mis- 
sion has been without a resident worker 
for several years. 

“Dr. I. Q.” has already put on a benefit 
program at a local theater, the proceeds 
of which, approximately $1,000, went into 
an organ fund for St. John’s Mission. Mr. 
McClain, a middler at Seabury-Western 
Seminary, is broadcasting his regular radio 
program each week through this period 
from Utah. 


THE LAITY’S RESPONSIBILITY 


When General Convention in 1940 re- 


quested every minister of the Church to 


present to his congregation yearly the 


subject of Theological Education, it said 


in effect: 


“Let every member of the Church 
know that support of the training 
of the Church’s leadership is his 
responsibility.” “i 
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This advertisement is provided in the interest of all 


Adi HOUSE, NASHOTAH, WIS.; PHILADELPHIA DIVINT 
3 ZABURY.WESTERN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, EVANSTON, 


our Church seminaries by the following institutions: “ 


EXL: ALL, GAMBIER, OHIO; BISHOP PAYNE DIVINITY SCHOOL, PETERSBURG, VA.; CHURCH 
ee ao BhcirlS, NaREECEY, care EPISCOPAL THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE; THE GENERAL THEOLOGICAL SEM- 


TY SCHOOL; SCHOOL OF THEOLOGY, UNIVERSITY OF | 
ILL.; VIRGINIA THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, ALEXANDRIA — . 
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SCHOOLS 


FOR BOYS 
NEW YORK 

BOARDING SCHOOL for the forty boys of the Choir of 
the Cathedral of Saint John the Divine. The boys re- 
ceive careful musical training and sing daily at the service 
in the Cathedral. The classes in the School are small with 
the result that boys have individual attention, and very high 
standards are maintained. The School has its own building 
and playgrounds in the close. Mee—$350.00 per annum, Boys 
admitted 9 to 11. Voice test and scholastic examination. 

For Catalogue and Information address: 


The CANON PRECENTOR, Cathedral Choir School 
Cathedral Heights, New York City 


Intermediate School: Seventh to Ninth Grades. 

Upper School: College Entrance Requirements. 

Sailing and other Salt-water Sports on the 
Rappahannock River. 

Apply to The Rev. S. Janney Hutton, Head- 

master, Christchurch School, Christchurch, Va. 


DeVEAUX SCHOOL 
1852—1945 


A military Church school founded for the express purpose 
of establishing full scholarships for boys of fine charac- 
ter and exceptional ability, provided their fathers are 


deceased. Thorough preparation for college; tuition, 
board, room and laundry for boys whose fathers are liv- 
ing, grades seven and eight, $950.; grades nine to 
twelve $1,000. For catalog, address THE WHEAD- 
MASTER, DeVeaux School, Niagara Falls, New York. 


THE MERCERSBURG ACADEMY 


A well-equipped and beautifully located preparatory school. 
90 miles from Washington. 9000 alumni from 48 states, 
30 foreign nations. 646 graduates now in 124 colleges. 
Mercersburg develops self-reliance, good judgment. Every 
boy joins a literary society, studies public speaking. 17 
tennis courts, 3 football fields, gymnasium, etc. Many 
Olympic team members, Rhodes scholars. Famous chapel 
and carillon. Junior school. Founded 1836. Catalog. 

CHARLES S. TIPPETTS, PH.D., LITT.D., Headmaster 

MERCERSBURG, PA. 
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7 Prescott Preparatory School 


PRESCOTT, ARIZONA - 
Reopens Sept. 13, 1945 with grades six through nine. Each 
year a grade will be added until eventually grades six 
through twelve will be offered. Prescott offers excellent 
‘ training, individualized instruction, an able faculty, small 
classes limited to eight boys each, and a wonderful and 
> healthful climate. Riding is included in the moderate 
¥ tuition. Limited enrollment. Episcopal. 
For literature address: 
J DONALD E. WILSON, Headmaster 
Box 354, Hightstown, N. J. until May 25th; 
then Prescott, Ariz. 


COLLEGES 


CARLETON COLLEGE 
Laurence M. Gould, D.Sc., President 


Carleton is a co-educational liberal arts college 
| with a limited enrolment of 850 students. It is 
recognized as the Church College of Minnesota. 
| Address: Director of Admissions. 


Carleton College 
Id Minnesota 


| Northfie 


ie MILWAUKEE-DOWNER 
be COLLEGE 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin : 


four-year courses leading to B.A. and B.S. 
, Art, Occupational Therapy. 


‘A R. BRIGGS, A.M., LL.D., President 
For Bulletins, address the Registrar 
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‘ees. Academic Programs, Home Economics, | _ 
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COLLEGES 


New Chaplain 


At University of Illinois 


The Rev. William Ward has been ap- 
pointed as chaplain of the Chapel of St. 
John the Divine at the University of II- 
linois, Champaign, IIL, succeeding the 
Rev. Carrol E. Smicox, who has accepted 
the chaplaincy at St. Francis, Madison, 
Wis. Fr. Ward has been assistant priest 
to Fr. George Davidson of St. John’s, Los 
Angeles. He begins his work in Cham- 
paign August 15th. 


“The Church in the Postwar 
Academic World” 


A picture of a postwar collectivist and 
totalitarian world, in which intellectual 
institutions would be controlled by a state 
politely hostile to religion, where social 
ethics would be dominated by some purely 
national and non-Christian philosophy, 
was painted by the Rev. Bernard Iddings 
Bell at the annual conference of Episcopal 
chaplains of the colleges and universities 
of the midwest province, held recently at 
Seabury-Western. “Thirty-four chaplains 
from 26 colleges and universities attended 
the five-day conference which had for its 
theme “The Church in the Postwar Aca- 
demic World.” 

In his discussion of the state of the 
Church, which he described as one of dan- 
gerous sickness and feebleness, attributa- 
ble partly to a split in the Church between 
those who believed and practiced the re- 
ligion of the Incarnation and those who 
watered down the position of Jesus Christ 
to that of:a merely human prophet, Dr. 
Bell stressed the need for more understand- 
ing by both clergy and laity of the true 
meaning of the Church’s teaching in terms 
of actual experience, and for a more wide- 
spread effort to live the spiritual life. 

Bishop Conkling of Chicago and Dr. 
Clark Kuebler, president of Ripon Col- 
lege, were the speakers at the opening din- 
ner of the conference. Dr. John U. Nef of 
the University of Chicago led the discussion 
of future cultural trends and Dr. Alden 
Drew Kelley, dean of Seabury-Western, 
conducted the discussion of the present 
position of the Church’s college work. 
The Rev. John Heuss, rector of St. Mat- 
thew’s, Evanston, Ill., the Rev. Robert 
Jacoby, curate, St. Luke’s, Evanston, and 
Dr. Wilber Katz, dean of the University 
of Chicago Law School, were among the 
other conference leaders. 


» 
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INSTITUTE SCHOOLS 
A. H. Turner Retires 

A. H. Turner of Lawrenceville, Va., 


42 consecutive. ye: 
and treasurer 


am 


s as busine 


: west and it is patterned 
retired from office August Ist after serving ae 


grow from an elementary school of a | 
hundred students to a polytechnic instit 
enroling more than 1,000, with a full h 
school course and with industrial, nort 
and agricultural courses above high sch 
level. 


CONFERENCES 


Young Churchmen of Central 


New York Meet in Cazenovia 


The Young Churchmen’s Summer C 
ference of the diocese of Central N 
York was held in the Cazenovia Jun 
College, Cazenovia, N. Y., on July | 
to 14th with the Rev. James E. Wolfe 
Bainbridge, conference director; the R 
James G. Plankey of Seneca Falls, de 
of faculty; the Rev. Fenimore Cooper 
Syracuse, conference chaplain; and 
Rev. Gilbert V. Hemsley of Oxford, 
rector of recreation. 

Emphasis was placed upon the UM( 
—information of, inspiration in, and 3 
pact upon life interests and problems 
today. Rabbi E. I. Jacob, Springfield, M 
representing the National Conference 
Christians and Jews, and the Rey. Vic 
E. Holly of St. Philip’s Church, Syracu 
N. Y., led a study in “Building Bet 
Relations Between Races.” Other cour 
and teachers were: “Knowing Ch1 


’ Through His Friends,” the Rev. Geo: 


A. Workman, Church of the Redeem 
Watertown, N. Y.; “Learning to P3 
and Worship,” the Rev. H. Willi 
Workman, Emmanuel Church, Adar 
N. Y.; “How to Live as Christians,” + 
Rey. James G. Plankey, Trinity Chur 
Seneca Falls, N. Y.; “What is Happen 
in our Diocese?”, the Rev. Charles Syk 
Tioga County Missions, Candor, N.~ 
and “Building Christian Homes,’ M 
Harold C. Kelleran, New Berlin, N. Y 

Afternoon discussion groups incluc 
“Let Us Use Our Hymnal,” Miss Eli: 
beth Britton, Binghamton, N. Y.; “Lea 
ing to Plan and Lead Recreation,” | 
Rev. Gilbert V. Hemsley, Oxford, N. ’ 
and “Improving Youth Work,” by me 
bers of the faculty and of the youth co 
cil of the conference. : 

The rector, the Rev. William R. R 
bins, and St. Peter’s Church, Cazenoy 
graciously aided the conference by pro’ 
ing their church for the services, and th 
parish hall for evening recreational a 
fellowship hours. 4 
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ACU Plans Racine Institute 


The Racine Institute, sponsorec 
American Church Union Commit 
Priests’ Institutes and Conferen 
be held September 10th. to 


the first institute to be. neld 


h 
ah 
aided << 


es a} 


E EDUCATIONAL 


ool Institute which has been held for 
ay years. The institute is open only to 
“sts and seminarians. 

goth Fr. Joseph, OSF, and Fr. Vivan A. 
‘erson will go to Racine, Wis., for this 
itute. By mid-July there were 38 reg- 
ations for the institute. 


est Texas Conference 


Che young people’s summer conference 
)the diocese of West Texas was attend- 
by 154 including faculty and helpers. 
- the first time the cabin leaders for the 
's were selected from the clergy of the 
cese with most gratifying results. 
hop Jones was chaplain of the confer- 
e and conducted each evening the sun- 


DEA 


Rest eternal grant unto them, O Lord, 


set service on the river bank—regarded as 
the supreme event of the day. 

General theme of the conference was 
“Relating Religion to Everyday Life,” 
chosen by the young people themselves at 
their winter conference. There were two 
required courses, “The Creed and Life,” 
given by the Rev. Fred A, Croft, and “The 
Lord’s Prayer and Life,” given by the Rev. 
J. T. Bagby, rector of St. James’ Church, 
Houston, the only lecturer from outside 
the diocese. The elective courses included 
the following: “Bible Characters Every 
Person Should Know,” the Rev. Smythe 
H. Lindsay; “Heroes of the Missionary 
Adventure,” the Rev. Benjamin Minifie; 
“Great Men of the Christian Church,” the 
Rey. R. Dunham Taylor. 
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and let light perpetual shine upon them” 


Robert Hall Atchison, Priest 
Che Rey. Robert Hall Atchison, for 20 


rs a presbyter of the diocese of Spring- 
d, died in St. Louis, Mo., on July 21st. 
was stricken by an illness while on a 
‘ation in Colorado in 1940, and had 
‘er resumed active work since that time, 
-had spent the past five years in a quest 
recovery of his health. 
The Rev. Mr. Atchison was born in 
rling, Ill., on October 10, 1887. He was 
iduated from Northwestern University 
hh the B.A. degree in the classical 
irses, taking six years of Greek, four 
Latin, and much English language and 
ature. He also studied Shakespearean 
ma under a special instructor and took 
ding roles in plays. For six years he 
s an actor in both legitimate stage and 
eville productions traveling over all 
United States, parts of Canada, and 
sxico. He then took a three-year course 
Yomnock School of Oratory, now known 
1e Northwestern School of Speech; he 
hed this course in six months. For 
years he was head of the College of 


isted as-a private in the World War I. 
ter the war, he enrolled as a student in 
- Western Theological Seminary and 
died with Bishop Fawcett. In 1917 
hop Fawcett ordained him deacon; in 
priest. Same eis! aig 
Atchison’s first.church was the Pitts- 
nd Griggsville communities in the 
of Quincy, where he stayed until 
when he became rector of St. 
e’s Church in St. Louis. Here he 

d until 1925 when he became rec- 
Paul’s Church in Alton. 4 
e was married to Miss Agnes 


4 


itory in Des Moines University. He 


remains were cremated and the ashes will 
later be interred in the family plot at 


Elgin, Ill. 


Frank D. Dean, Priest 


The Rev. Dr. Frank DeVinney Dean, 
68, died on July 19th in Wesley Long 
Hospital, Greensboro, N. C. Funeral 
services were conducted by the Rev. Carl 
F. Herman, rector of St. Andrew’s 
Church, Greensboro, and burial took place 
in Wilmington, N. C. 

A retired priest of the diocese of North 
Carolina, Dr. Dean was educated in Cin- 
cinnati and at Virginia Theological Semi- 
nary. Bishop Darst ordained him to the 
diaconate and priesthood in 1918 and 1919, 
respectively» He married Miss Mabel 
Nash in 1916. © 

His entire ministry was spent in the 
diocese of North Carolina, where he 
served the following churches: Good 
Shepherd, Wilmington, 1918-1921; Ascen- 
sion, Wilmington, 1918; St. James, Wil- 
mington, 1923; St. Andrew’s, Wrightsville 
Sound, 1923-1932; St. Timothy’s, Wilson, 
1932-1939. During the years 1921-1923 he 
served as city chaplain of Wilmington. 


Mrs. Frank Perkins Whitman 


Charlotte Wheeler Whitman, wife of 
the late Prof. Frank Perkins Whitman of. 
Cleveland, died in Boston on July 6th 
after two months’ illness. Her father, the 

late Rev. Charles Hawthorne Wheeler, 
was founder and for 26 years rector of 
the Redeemer, Providence, R. I. 


Funeral services were held in the 


chapel. at Swan Point Cemetery, Provi- 


dence, R. I., by the Rev. Charles Russell 


~ Peck of Trinity Church, Concord, Mass. 


Interment was at Swan Point. 


A faithful and devoted Church member 3 


very city where she lived, Mrs. Whit- 
5 a ber for 20 years of ol 
y leveland, an 
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SCHOOLS 


FOR GIRLS 


, KEMPER HALL 


KENOSHA, WIS. 


Boarding and day school for girls offering 
thorough college preparation and training 
for purposeful living. Study of the Fine 
Arts encouraged. Complete sports program. 
Junior School department. Beautiful lake 
shore campus. 

For catalog, address: Bow LO. 


MARGARET HALL 


under Sisters of St. Anne 

(Episcopal) 
Small country boarding and day school for girls, from pri- 
mary through high school. Accredited college preparatory. 
Modern building recently thoroughly renovated includes 
gymnasium and swimming pool. Campus of six acres with 
ample playground space, hockey field, and tennis court. 
Riding, Board and tuition, $750. 


FOR CATALOG AND VIEW FOLDER, ADDRESS: 
MOTHER RACHEL, 0.S.A., BOX B, VERSAILLES, KY. 


St. Katharine’s School for Girls Ten 


Offering a balanced program of sound scholarship, physical 
and spiritual training, in a friendly atmosphere. Episcopal. 
Founded 1884. College Preparatory and General Courses; 
also 6th, 7th, and 8th grades. For catalog, address: 


Ophelia S$. T. Carr, Head, Davenport, lowa x 


Saint Mary's Srbool 


College Preparatory and 


General Courses 
For catalog address 


THE SISTER SUPERIOR 
Peekskill New York 


¢ STUART HALL ¢ 


Under 3 Episcopal Dieceses of Virginia — 
102nd Session. Fully accredited. Effective prepara- 
tion for college. General course for Non-College 
Girl. Music, Art, Dramatics, Home Economics. 
Modern academic building, gymnasium and _ tiled 
swimming pool. Sports. , ‘ 


For catalogue, address: ; 
Mrs. Wm. T. Hodges, A.M., Prin. 
Box J-L, Staunton, Virginia 


DEACONESSES TRAINING SCHOOL 


TRAINING FOR CHURCH WORK 
is offered to qualified women at 
THE NEW YORK TRAINING SCHOOL 


FOR DEACONESSES AND: 
OTHER CHURCH WORKERS 


Write to: Deaconess Ruth Johnson 
St. Faith’s House, 419 West 110th St. 
New York 25, New York 


SPECIAL | 


The Hospital of Saint Barnabas and 
University of Newark offer a full cours 


. NURSING ‘ : 
to qualified High School graduates. Scho 
available. Classes enter in February and S 


Apply to — Director of Nursing — 
_ _ Hospital of Saint Barna! 
685 High St., Newark, h 


is important 


. 


Compiete set, 


CLASSIFIED 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
Died 


WHITMAN, Charlotte Wheeler, wife of the late 

Prof. Frank Perkins Whitman of Cleveland, and 
daughter of the late Charles Hathorn Wheeler of 
Providence, died in Boston on July 6, 1945. Inter- 
ment in Providence. 


ALTAR BREAD | 


ALTAR BREAD made at St. Margaret’s Con- 
vent, 17 Louisburg Square, Boston, Mass. Prices 
and samples on application. 


ALTAR BREADS—Orders promptly filled. Saint 
Mary’s Convent, Kenosha, Wis. 


CHURCH FURNISHINGS 


FOLDING CHAIRS. 

chairs. Full upholstered seat and 
back. Rubber feet. Send for sample. 
Co., Dept. 77, Scranton 2, Pa. 


FOLDING CHAIRS. Write for prices. 
Standard Mfg. Co. 
Dept. LC 
Cambridge City, Indiana 


ANTIQUE SANCTUARY LAMPS. Robert Rob- 
bins, 1755 Broadway, New York City. 


FOR SALE 


HOME FOR SALE. Vicinity New York. Medium 

size, modern, perfect condition. Accessible to 
churches and village. Secluded, % acre, garden. 
Write owner: Miss I. K. Benjamin, Irvington on 
Hudson, New York. 


RETIRED PRIEST HAS some fine Eucharistic 
Vestments for sale. White Chasuble by St. 
Hilda’s Guild. Cope by Hall Co., only worn on high 
Festivals. Other chasubles imported. Write Fr. 
Dodshon, 430 Zerega Ave., New York 61, N. Y. 


HAMMOCKS 


REV. A. S. ASHLEY, 247 West 109th St.. New 

York City, is continuing the sale of his double 
mesh hammocks. Mr. Ashley would appreciate your 
interest in his work. These hammocks will last a 
life-time. They are made of double mesh cotton cord’ 
and have the only intprovised ropes making it pos- 
sible to sit in hammock, with pillow in back, and 
read or write. Price $10.00. 


LIBRARIES 


MARGARET PEABODY Lending Library of 

Church literature by mail. Return postage the 
only ang Address: Lending Library, Convent 
of the Holy Nativity, Fond du Lac, Wis. 


Brand-new steel folding 
form-fitting 
Redington 


LINENS AND VESTMENTS 


PURE IRISH LINEN. Limited quantities of a 
_ few numbers are still available to Parishes need- 
ing replacements. Prices controlled by O.P.A. 
rules. Samples free. Mary Fawcett Co., Box 146, 
Plainfield, N. J. 


CATHEDRAL STUDIOS, Washington and Lon- 

don. Linens and materials by the yard. Surplices, 
exquisite altar linens, stoles, burses, and veils. See 
my new book, Church Embroidery, a complete 
instruction; 128 pages; 95 illustrations. Price, 
$4.67. Also my Handbook for Altar Guilds. Price, 
50 cts. L. V. Mackrille, 11 W. Kirke St., Chevy 
Chase 15, Md., 30 minutes from U. S. Treasury, 


_ Tel. Wisconsin 2752. 


2 MUSIC 


SAINT BASILS EDITION. Complete Proper of 


Single copies, 25 cts. 
$2.00. Gregorian Psalm-tones and 
Hackney, 


the Season in nine parts. 


thentic plainchant melodies. J. C. 


_ RATES: (A) All solid copy classifica- 
tions, 6 cts. a word for one insertion; 5 cts. a 
ord an insertion for 3 to 12 consecutive in- 
tions; and 4 cts, a word an insertion for 13 
more consecutive insertions. Keyed 


D., 1299 Pennsylvania Ave., Columbus 1, Ohio. | 


Lereh 


CHANGES 


Appointments Accepted 

Bradley, Rev. David T. P., formerly assistant 
vicar of St. Paul’s Chapel, Trinity Parish, New 
York, became priest in charge of the Church of 
Our Father, Hull’s Cove, Maine, on July 1st. 
Address: The Rectory, Hull’s Cove. 

Cooper, Rev. Fenimore E., rector of All Saints’ 
Church, Syracuse, N. Y., will become rector of 
Trinity Church, Mt. Vernon, N. Y., on Septem- 
ber 15th. Address: 355 Fourth Ave., Mt. Vernon. 


Dimmick, Rev. Arthur B., formerly priest in 
charge of St. Mark’s Church, Waterville, Maine, 
became locum tenens of St. Paul’s Church, Port- 
land, Maine, on July 15th. Address: 279 Congress 
St., Portland. 


Eastburn, Rev. Fordyce, rector of Calvary 
Church, Sedalia, Mo., will become rector of St. 
James’ Church, Del Rio, and priest in charge of 
St. Andrew’s Church, Bracketville, Texas, on 
September 9th. Address: Del Rio, Texas. 


Garwin, Rev. S. Hugh, canon of Christ Church 
Cathedral, Louisville, Ky., will become rector of 
the Church of the Ascension, Middletown, Ohio, 
on September lst. 


Grant, Rev. James L., chaplain of the Chapel 
of the Ascension, Baltimore, will become vicar 
of the Chapel of the Incarnation, New York, on 
September 15th. Address: 236 East 3lst St., New 
York 16. 


Hawley, Rev. Philip B., formerly rector of All 
Saints’ Church, Torrington, Wyo., became priest 
in charge of the Mission in the San Juan Basin, 
Col., on August 1st. Address: Durango, Colo. 

Jones, Rev. T. Malcolm, formerly rector of the 
Church of the Incarnation, Great Falls, Mont., 
will become rector of St. Paul’s Church, Grand 
Rapids, and priest in charge of St. Mark’s, New- 
aygo, Mich., on September Ist. Address: 844 
Richmond St., Grand Rapids. 


McKinley, Rev. Alan R., recently ordained dea- 
con, became missionary in charge of St. George’s 
Church, Sanford, Maine, on June lst. Address: 
3 Emerson St., Sanford. 


Nichols, Rev. Fessenden A., assistant minister 
of St. James’ Church, Fordham, New York City, 
will become rector of Christ Church, Suffern, 
N. Y., on September 1st. Address: The Rectory, 
Suffern. 

Shannon, Rev. W. Landless, rector of Christ 
Church, Nacogdoches, Texas, will become rector 
of the Church of the Advent, Brownsville, Texas, 
on September Ist. 


Military Service 
Shaw, Rev. Robert M., formerly priest in charge 
of Trinity Church, Monessen, Pa., became chap- 
lain of the Naval Air Station, Norman, Okla., on 
April 18th. Address: N.A.S., Norman, Okla. 


Resignations 
Fritz, Rev. Charles E., resigned June Ist as rec- 


tor of Trinity Church, Menlo Park, Calif., effective 
August 31st. 


Changes of Address 
Waddington, Rev. Sydney, has moved from 1138 
W. Center St., Milwaukee, to 3718 N. 15th St., 
Milwaukee. 
Whichard, Rev. H. Walter jr., has moved from 
2100 E. Fourth St., Tucson, Ariz., to 465 N. Nor- 
ris Ave., Tucson, Ariz. 


Ordinations 
Priests 


Los Angeles—Conder, Rev. Charles L., was or- 
dained priest June 20th in St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
Los Angeles, by Bishop Stevens of Los Angeles. 
He was presented by the Rev. H. V. Harris, and 
the Rev. Dr. E. T. Lewis preached the sermon. 


Pennsylvania—Wiley, Rev. Ronald A., was or- 


LIVING CHURCH RELIEF FUND 


Chinese Relief 


Mary S. Smith .. 
Junior Class of 


School, 
us ne 


re 
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dained priest July 7th by Bishop Hart of Pennsyl- 


CLASSIFIED 


PERSONAL 


LADY, living alone, wishes to share modest ho 

near Los Gatos, Calif., with refined heal 
middle-aged woman who can drive automol 
References exchanged. Reply Box S-2979, 
Living Church, Milwaukee 3, Wis. 


POSITIONS OFFERED 


WANTED: First class institutional cook, ei 

colored or white, for school of 70 in Kentuc 
References exchanged. Reply Box M-2980, © 
Living Church, Milwaukee 3, Wis. 


ASSISTANT for midwestern city parish as dire 

of religious education, young people’s and ¢ 
eral organizational work. State age, experie! 
abilities and salary expected. Reply Box P-2§ 
The Living Church, Milwaukee 3, Wis. 


RECTOR wanted for Calvary Parish, Sed 

Missouri. Vacancy effective September Ist. 
interested write Senior Warden, Box 28, Sedz 
Mo. 


WANTED—SUPERVISOR of Family Ser 

Department of large City Mission in East 
city. Must be fully qualified social worker, in 
ested in the Church and its contribution to so 
case work. Salary $3,000.00. Reply Box P-2! 
The Living Church, Milwaukee 3, Wis. 


WANTED: PRIEST for missionary field 

Southwest. Requirements: A moderate Chui 
man, good health, a genuine love of people and 
the open spaces in which they live, and with 
energy and imagination to develop a splen 
opportunity for the Church. Reply Box K-2s 
The Living Church, Milwaukee 3, Wis. 


WANTED AT ONCE: Experienced Dietitian 

small Church boarding school for girls in Sot 
ey Box M-2981, The Living Church, Milwau 
3, Wis. F 


WANTED—TWO TEACHERS for an Ind 

School. Man for upper grades and woman 
lower. Good living conditions but long hot 
Apply Rev. C. E. Wilson, St. Michael’s Missi 
Ethete, Wyo. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


PRIEST desires position as associate or se! 

assistant in large city parish. 4 years succes: 
experience as rector of active small parish. Capz 
preacher, organizer. Married. Decent salary neec 
Excellent, trustworthy references. Reply 1 
L-2973, The Living Church, Milwaukee 3, Wis: 


WOMAN TEACHER. Exceptional private scl 

and institutional experience. Cornell; Colum 
degrees. Available September. Write: Box | 
Winterport, Maine. 


INSTRUCTOR, M.A. (Columbia), Episcopal 
single, desires position in preparatory sch 

English, Speech, Social Studies, History. Fift 

years in last position, Highest references. Re 

ee B-2977, The Living Church, Milwaukee 
is. 


RETREATS | 


RETREATS, St. Martin’s House, Bernardsv 
_ N. J. Groups, limit 30; own direction or bo: 
in conferences. Address Acting Warden. 4 

IF YOUR COPY IS LATE 


Because of the uncertainties of wartime tr 
portation, many periodicals will frequen 


When requesting a ch: 
enclose old as wail ase 
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ia in Zion Church, Philadelphia. He was 
ented by the Rev. Herbert White Jones. 


Deacons 


eorgia—Edward Irwin Hulbert jr. and Reuben 
her Torrey III were ordained deacons July 

in Christ Church, Savannah, Ga., by Bishop 
nwell of Georgia. They were presented by the 

Carleton Barnwell, and Bishop Barnwell 
iched the sermon. The Rev. Mr. Hulbert will 
me deacon in charge of St. Paul’s Church, 
up, Ga., about September lst. He is supplying 
thrist Church, Savannah, while the rector is on 
‘vacation. The Rev. Mr. Torrey is deacon in 
rge of St. Andrew’s Church, Darien, Ga. 


‘aryland—William Morsell Plummer jr., was 
uined deacon in St. David’s Church, Roland 
k, Baltimore, by Bishop Powell of Maryland. 
‘was presented by the Rev. Richard T. Loring 
the Rev. William A. McClenthen preached 
»sermon. The Rev. Mr. Plummer is assistant 
St. Bartholomew’s Church, Ten Hills, Balti- 
-e. Address: 3120 N. Calvert St., Baltimore 18. 


ennsylvania—Charles Henry Long jr., was 
ained deacon by Bishop Hart of Pennsylvania 
July 7th in Zion Church, Philadelphia. He 
presented by his father, the Rev. Charles 
ty Long, and Bishop McClelland of Easton 
ached the sermon. 


ennsylvania—Robert Morton Smith was or- 


O TO CHURCH! That slogan, sounded 

round the world, might well put an 
d to the world’s chaos. The rectors of 
ding churches listed here urge you to 
t the slogan to work in your own per- 
1al world. Use it on your friends. 


Whether as a traveler in a strange city, 
as a local resident, you are always wel- 
me to come into these leading churches 
r the services or for quiet moments of 
ayer. And you are urged to bring with 
a your friends. Accept the cordial in- 
ation! 


ICAGO—Rt. Rev. Wallace E. Conkling, D.D., 
3ishop; Rt. Rev. Edwin J. Randall, D.D., Suf- 
‘agan Bishop 

ch of the Atonement, 5749 Kenmore Avenue, 
icago 40 

James Murchison Duncan, rector; Rev. Ed- 
rd Jacobs i 

: 8, 9:30 and 11 a.m. H.C.; Daily: 7 a.m. H.C. 


ANGELES—Rt. Rev. W. Bertrand Stevens, 
., Bishop; Rt. Rev. Robert Burton Gooden, 
., Suffragan Bishop 

‘Mary of the Angels, Hollywood’s Little Church 
round the Corner, 4510 Finley Ave. 

Neal Dodd, D.D. | 

ay Masses: 8, 9:30 and 11 


John Long Jackson, 


ISIANA—Rt. Rev. 
D., Bishop 


eorge’s Church, 4600 St. Charles Ave., New 


leans 
lfred S. Christy, B.D. 
Sen 9:30, 11; Fri. and Saints’ Days: 10 


NE—Rt. Rev. Oliver Leland Loring, Bishop 
edral Church of St. Luke, Portland 
8, 9:30, 11 and 5; Weekdays: 7 and 5 


IGAN—Rt. Rev. Frank W. Creighton, 
, Bishop 
of the Incarnation, 10331 Dexter Blvd., 


“ark L. Attridge 


ses: Wed., 10:30; Fri., 7; Sunday 
11 


, William Scarlett, D.D., 


7401 Delmar Blvd., 
¢ ce or +e 


CHANGES OOOO 


dained deacon by Bishop Hart of Pennsylvania on 
July 7th in Zion Church, Philadelphia. He was 
presented by the Rev. Leicester C. Lewis, and 
Bishop McClelland of Easton preached the ser- 
mon. 


Virginia—Frederick William Brownell was or- 
dained deacon June 29th in Abingdon Church, 
White Marsh, Va., by Bishop Goodwin of Vir- 
ginia. He was presented by the Very Rev. Corwin 
C. Roach who also preached the sermon. The Rev. 
Mr. Brownell is deacon in charge of Abingdon 
Parish, White Marsh, Va. 

West Virginia—Edward Bolles Pollanick was 
ordained deacon June 29th in the Church of the 
Ascension, Greenpoint, Long Island, N. Y., by 
Bishop Larned, Suffragan of Long Island, acting 
for the Bishop of West Virginia. The Rev. Mr. 
Pollanick was baptized, confirmed, and married 


CHURCH CALENDAR 


August 
5. Tenth Sunday after Trinity. 
6. Transfiguration. (Monday.) 
12. Eleventh Sunday after Trinity. 
19. Twelfth Sunday after Trinity. 
24. St. Bartholomew. (Friday.) 
26. Thirteenth Sunday after Trinity. 
31. (Friday.) 


CHURCH SERVICES 


NEW YORK—Rt. Rev. William T. Manning, 
D.D., Bishop; Rt. Rev. Charles K. Gilbert, D.D., 
Suffragan Bishop 

Cathedral of St. John the Divine, New York 


Sun.: 8, 9, 11 Holy Communion; 10 Morning 
Prayer; 4, Evening Prayer; 11 and 4, Sermons; 
Weekdays: 7:30 (also 9:15 Holy Days and 10 
Wed.), Holy Communion; 9 Morning Prayer; 5 
Evening Prayer. Open daily 7 a.m. to 6 p.m. 


Church of the Ascension, Fifth Ave. and 10th St., 
New York 

Rev. Roscoe Thornton Foust, Rector 

Sun.: 8, 11; Daily: 8 Communion;.5:30 Vespers. 

Church is open 24 hours a day. 


Church of Heavenly Rest, 5th Ave. at 90th St., 
New York 

Rev. Henry Darlington, D.D., Rector; Rev. Her- 
bert J. Glover; Rev. George E. Nichols 

Sun..: 8, 10 (H.C.), 11 M.P. and ‘S., 9:30 Ch. S.; 
_4 E.P. Weekdays: Thurs. and Saints’ Days, 11 

~ #H.C.; Prayers daily 12-12:10 


Chapel of the Intercession, 155th St. and Broad- 
way, New York 


Rev. Joseph S. Minnis, Vicar 
Sun-: 8, 9:30, 11 and 8; Weekdays: 7, 9, 10, 5 p.m. 


“St. Bartholomew’s Church, Park Ave. and 5ist St., 


New York 22, N. Y. 
Rev. Geo. Paull T. Sargent, D.D., Rector 
8 a.m. Holy Communion; 11 a.m. Morning Service 
praca s ly C ion at 8 a.m.; Thursdays 
s: Holy Communion m.; T y 
bi Saints’ days at 10:30 am. The Church is 


open daily for prayer 


St. James’ Church, Madison Ave. at 71st St., New 
York 
Rev. H. W. B. Donegan, D.D., Rector 


‘un.: 8 Holy Communion; 11 Morning Service and 
Petes. Weekdays: Holy Communion Wed., 
7:45 a.m. and Thurs., 12 m. 


St. Mary the Virgin, 46th St. bet. 6th and 7th 
Aves., New York St 

Rev. Grieg Taber 

Sun. Masses: 7, 9 and 11 (High) 


St. Thomas’ Church, 5th Ave. and 53rd St., New 
York . 


Rev. Roelif H. Brooks, S.T.D., Rector _ 


Sunday Services : 8 and 11 a.m. 


Services: 8:30 a.m., Holy Communion 
Thursdays: 11 a.m., Holy Communion | 


ay, ; e. 


Daily 


in the church of his ordination. His two small 
children were also baptized in the same church. 
He was presented by Canon Sidney Peters, and the 
Rev. Archie Buchanan preached the sermon. He 


is now deacon in charge of St. Andrew’s Church, 
Mullens, W. Va. 


Provincial Positions 
Bishop Randall, Suffragan of Chicago, was elect- 
ed the provincial representative on the National 
Council at the recent meeting of the President 
and Council of the Fifth Province, held in Chi- 
cago. He will succeed Bishop Creighton of Mich- 
igan whose term expires in October. 


Marriages 
Jacobs, Rev. William L., was married to Miss 
Marion Maull Shanley on June 5th in Grace 
Church, Kirkwood, Mo., by the Rev. Charles Duell 
Kean, assisted by the Rev. Harry Wintermeyer. 


The Rev. Mr. Jacobs is rector of St. Paul’s 
Church, Newport, Ark. Address: P. O. Box 41, 
Newport. 

Correction 


In the July 15th issue of the L.C. it was incor- 
rectly stated that Bishop Kingsolving was recently 
awarded the honory degree of Doctor of Divinity 
by Princeton University. Instead, it was the Rev. 
Arthur Lee Kinsolving, rector of Trinity Church, 
Princeton, N. J., who was awarded the degree. 


NEW YORK—(Cont.) 
Little Church Around the Corner 
Transfiguration, One East 29th St., New York 
Rey. Randolph Ray, D.D. 


Sun.: Communions 8 and 9 (Daily 8); 
Eucharist and Sermon, 11; Vespers, 4 


Choral 


Trinity Church, Broadway and Wall St., New York 
Rev. Frederic S. Fleming, D.D. 


Sun.: 8, 9, 11 and 3:30; Weekdays: 8, 12 (except 
Saturdays), 3 


PENNSYLVANIA—Rt. Rev. Oliver James Hart, 
D.D., Bishop 


St. Mark’s Church, Locust St., between 16th and 
17th Sts., Philadelphia 

Rev. William H. Dunphy, Ph.D., Rector; 
Philip T. Fifer, Th.B., Asst. Rector ° 

Sun.: Holy Eucharist, 8 a.m.; Matins, 10:45 a.m.; 
Sung Eucharist & Brief Address, 11 a.m.; Eve- 
ning Prayer, 4 p.m. 

Daiiy: Matins, 7:30 a.m.; Holy Eucharist, 7:45 
a.m.; Thursday, 7:00 a.m.; Evening Prayer & 
Intercessions, 5:30 p.m. 

Confessions: Saturday, 4 to 5 p.m. 


Rev. 


SPRINGFIELD—Rt. Rev. John Chanler White, 
D.D., Bishop 

St. Paul’s Pro-Cathedral, Springfield 

Very Rev. F. William Orrick, Dean 


Sunday: Mass, 7:30, 9:00 and 10:45 a.m. 
Daily: 7:30 a.m. 


WASHINGTON—Rt. Rev. Angus Dun, D.D., ~ 
Bishop a 
St. Agnes’ Church, 46 Que St. N.W., Washington i 


Rev. A. J. Dubois (on leaye—U. S. Army); Rev. 
William Eckman, SSJE, in charge * 


Summer Schedule: Sun. Masses: 7, Low; 9:30 
Sung; 11, Low; Mass daily: 7; Extra Mass 
Thurs. at 9:30; Confessions: Sat. 4:30 and 7:30, 


Church of the Epiphany, Washington 
Rev. Charles W. Sheerin, D.D.; Rev. Hunter 
Lewis; Rev. Francis Yarnell, Litt.D. a 
Sun.: 8 H.C.;.11 M.P.; 6 p.m. Y.P.F.; 8 
“EP; 1st Sun. of month, H.C. also at 8. 
Thurs. 7:30) 11 H.C. 4 
WESTERN NEW YORK—Rt. Rev. Cameron J. 
Davis, D.D., Bishop he 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, Shelton Square, Buffalo, N. 
Very Rev. Edward R. Welles, M.A., Dean; 


Robert E. Merry, Canon bs 
Sun.: 8, 9:30, 11. Daily: 12, Tues. : 7:30, ) 


e » * 


Matched Brass Appointments 
as pictured above 


No. 700 Brass Cross, 24” high, 11” spread, 134” 
wide, 144” thick, 644” round base with IHS 
Shield (5c) 4 cece eee coe ie ee eee $33.50 


No. 622 Brass Candlesticks, 16” high, 41%” top, 
534” round base, knob in center of stick, 


PER ye De ha eet ee eee 25.00 
No. 612 Brass Vases, 111%” high, 5” mouth, 5” 
TOUNRG DASE. DARI seers o > ae. tee 25.00 


ALSO AVAILABLE IN BRASS 


Altar crosses, candelabra, processional crosses, » missal 
stands in various sizes. Write to address given below for 
complete descriptions and price quotations. 


ALTAR 
APPOINTMENTS 
IN WOOD 


During the temporary shortage of 
brass ecclesiastical appointments, 
pieces for the altar and church have 
been designed in skilfully worked 
and beautifully finished wood. The 
Morehouse-Gorham appointments 
in wood are pleasing to those of the 
most discriminating taste. When ex- 
hibited, these appointments have 
met with instant approval. 


ALTAR 
APPOINTMENTS 
IN BRASS 


We are pleased to announce that 
we are receiving a limited supply 
of crosses, candlesticks, vases and 
offering plates in brass. Although 
at this time the supply of these ar- 
ticles is not adequate enough to 
warrant extensive advertising, we 
will welcome inquiries, In answer- 
ing questions, we will clearly de- 
scribe available items and list their 
prices. Pieces may be purchased 
singly, or in sets. 


Matched Wooden Appointments 


as pictured below 


No. MG124 Wooden Altar Cross, 24” high, 11” 
spread, beveled edges, hand carved and ap- 


pliqued IHS medallion, solid walnut _.___....-.__. $18.00 
No. MG212 Wooden Candlesticks, 12” high, solid 
Walnut, pairite. 3h 3003 se: gh eee ae eee 24.00 


If Purchased as Set 
Set A24, Matched Wooden Cross and Candlesticks, 
24” Cross, 12” Candlesticks, solid walnut, 
per set” 02. eee Oe ee eee 39.50 


ALSO AVAILABLE IN WOOD 


Walnut missal stands; oak, mahogany and walnut of- 
fering plates; walnut processional crosses; 30” walnut 
crosses with or without IHS medallion; 14” walnut 
candlesticks. 


Morehouse-Gorhawt Co. —14 cau sim siveet — New York 17, New Yor 


- 


. 


